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of Southern Ireland will not 
be blocked by the Ulster detachment 
in the Upper House. 

In a 2 of Commons elected on 
a basis of proportional representation, 
Sir! Southern Ireland could secure all it 
desired, but the rights of the House 
of Commons: would be considerably 
curtailed and might become non-exist- 
‘ing in the face of an absolute veto 

led by a Senate in which the 
Northern and Southern votes were 
equal. Such are some of the difficul- 
ties standing in the way of a settle- 
ment, and which must give some sign 
of solution before Mr. Lloyd George 
can think of starting for Washington. 
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the by the backers of the bill, 


BILL DENOUNCED 


American Medical Liberty 
League Advises Prompt Ac- 
tion by the People to Prevent 

Its Final Passage by Congress 


"Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 


CHICAGO, Illinois — Charging that 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity bill 
now before the lower house of Con- 
gress, aithough ostensibly modified by 
amendments, still is vicious in pur- 
pose and possibilities, the American 
Medical Liberty League, which has 
national headquarters here, is urging 
its members to write their represen- 
tatives in Congress demanding the de- 
feat of the bill. 

As it stands, the bill is declared to 
open the door for compulsory official 
meddling with motherhood, wherein 
“interference is sacrilege and regula- 
tion is mockery,” quoting James A. 
Reed (D.), 
is intended to be an entering wedge 


for more radical measures, advocated 
but held 
in reserve for .the time, says the 
league. ' 

While amendments have been forced 
by the vigorous opposition met by the 
bill, it is declared to be still founded 
on doctrines drawn chiefly from the 
philosophy of radical, socialistic and 
bolshevistic Germany and Russia. 

“Meddling, prying, inquisitorial, un- 
American,” are adjectives applied to 
the bill by Mrs. Lora C. Little, secre- 
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bers. “The bill proposes a gross waste 
of public money, is an attack on the 
home and family, and proposes intol- 
erable interference with sacred per- 
sonal affairs,“ the letter says, and con- 
tinues: 

“It proposes government by bureau, 
will turn people against their govern- 
for Americans 
better than to be let alone. It pretends 
to forbid compulsion: that is a mask 
of gauze through which grins the 
death’s head of tyranny. 

“It is calculated to send govern- 
mental agents into the homes of the 
people to interfere in the most private 
and sacred relations of life; it con- 
templates the inspection of the mother 
and the intermeddling by officials in 
the care a mother may give her off- 
spring.” 

The bill passed the Senate, has been 
favorably reported by the House com- 
mittee, and is expected to come to a 
vote shortly. Members were urged by 


the league’s letter to act promptly in 


writing to their congressmen. 


Senator from Missouri. It 


like nothing 


Though Angora Pact Will Hand 
Over Christians to Tender 
Mercies of Turks, the French 


Think Atrocities Will Cease 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its correspondent in Paris 


Bauillon, the French author of the An- 
gora pact, is returning to Turkey after 


having furnished explanations to a 
commission of the Chamber. British 
protests are not abated, but it is here 
believed that there will be no impedi- 
ment to the execution of the accord, 
and the purpose of Franklin Bouillon 
is to ebalorate measures of application. 


main imprecise in detail, but the cor- 
respondent of The Christian Science 
Monitor understands that a number of 
military and administrative decisions 
have to be taken, and that General 
Gouraud and Franklin Bouillon are 
intrusted with the task. Notably 
France is to proceed with the evacua- 
tion of Cilicia. This will be carried out 
cautiously and gradually, according to 
statements made here. The authori- 
ties set up by the French will be re- 
placed by Turkish agents. 


The Notorious Turks 


The reproach has, of course, been 
made that the Christian populations 
may thus be left to the tender mercy 
of the notorious Turks. France urges 
against this contention that it is less 
likely that atrocities will be commit- 
ted after a satisfactory peace is made 
than if a state of war, or at least of 
extreme discontent, continues. 

Nevertheless it is recognized that 
the evacuation of Cilicia mäy create 
complications. Among them is the 
security of the French troops, as they 
are decreased in numbers. It is there- 
fore necessary, in the view of the 
authorities here, to proceed with the 
utmost care. The effect on public 
opinion of untoward incidents at this 
moment would be considerable, and 
France is perfectly alive to the neces- 
sity of preventing local frictions. 

From the French viewpoint, Frank- 
lin Bouillon is regarded as having 
given proof of his ability in the recent 
negotiations, while it is represented 
that General Gourand has great pres- 
tige in Islamic countries. It is held 
that these are sufficient guarantees 
that the undoubted difficulties will be 
overcome. 

General Pelle, the French High 
Commissioner in Constantinople, in an 
interview printed at Paris, declares 
that Europe and the world in general 
will judge Turkey according to the 
fashion in which she applies the treaty 
in countries that the French surrender 
voluntarily and in a spirit of friend- 
ship to Turkey. If the rights of 
minorities are not respected, if the 
Turks proceed to violence or to re- 
prisals in respect of the Christian 
populations or other peoples who have 
lived in good accord with the French, 
there will be a change in the French 
and world N unfavorable to 
Turkey. 


Effect on the Armenians 


In the same interview, General Pelle 
insists upon the traditional character 
of the friendship between France and 
Turkey. He says that France has not 
endeavored to lay down the conditions 
of a general peace, which can only 
be settled with the aid of the Allies. 

It is certainly of the highest im- 
portance to ascertain the situation of 
the Armenians and other Christians, 
and how far they will be affected by 
the Franco-Kemalist accord. The 
news in Paris is reassuring, though 
obviously in the present circumstances 
not necessarily impartial. 

The newspaper, “Excelsior,” today 
says that the Turks have the intention 
of living in peace with the Christians 
in Asia Minor, and it cites the testi- 
mony of a high personality of Ameri- 
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30,000 Armenians who are living git 


quilly and working in peace. The 
relations between Armenians, Turks 
and Kurds are described as excellent. 
What is true of Kharput is stated to 
be true generally. 
en ever the accord may 
be judged politically, from a human 
viewpoint it must be judged in accord- 
ance with the effect it has on the lives 
of the Christian population of Anatolia. 
This is the vital point. 


COLONEL HARVEY 
SEES WORLD PEACE 


All Mankind, He Believes, Will 
Soon Realize There Is More 
Power in Lead. Kindly Light” 
Than in Fighting Anthems 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Speak- 
ing before the English-Speaking Un- 
ion tonight at a dinner given in honor 
of the American Ambassador at Hyde 
Park Hotel, Colonel Harvey said that is 
the recognition of Armistice Day in 
America as a public holiday signalized 
a joining together of the past and 
future. 

On Wednesday last, he reminded his 
audience, Mr. Lloyd George had 
said: “The American Conference has 
the future of civilization in its charge,” 
and that it would be “the greatest 
event the world has seen in 1900 
years.” Equally impressive, Colonel 
Harvey said, were Lord Curzon’s 


‘measured words that reliance could 


no longer safely be placed upon the 
mere balance of power. That the 
conception of true international re- 
lationship had advanced by leaps and 
bounds, and that a conscious grouping 
for something broader and better was 
apparent on all sides. 

“As I interpret Lord Curzon’s 
words,” Colonel Harvey said, the 
night of concealment, deception and 
intrigue has passed, and the day of 
openness, frankness and sincerity has 
dawned, and the first requisite of es- 
sential cooperation is the tolerance, 
which springs invariably from a wide 
and sympathetic comprehension. There 
we have solid ground, affording a sure 
footing. And we would better stand 
there for yet a while. 


History a Record of War 

“Strive as we may, we cannot es- 
cape the facts, or evade the lessons 
of history. And history is chiefly 
record of battle. It is war, unceasing, 


everlasting war, but purposeful, pre- 
destined, inevitable, noble. Between 
truth and faliehood, between right and 
wrong, there is no middle ground.” 

But merely because history was 
chiefly a record of battle, must it for- 
ever be, Colonel Harvey asked. Phys- 
ical warfare was not the conflict de- 
creed by the Creator. The strength of 
a country was not measured by armies 
and navies. 

Intelligence, character, conscience 
constituted the true bulwarks of na- 
tional welfare. A schoolhouse at the 
corner was more potent ultimately 
than a dreadnaught of the seas. One 
little church on the hill was worth a 
score of regiments. A peculiar re- 
sponsibility devolved upon the two 
English-speaking peoples not only to 
maintain, but to enhance the new and 
better and higher power among men. 


„Essentials for Cooperation 


„Mutual respect, mutual confidence, 
mutual tolerance,“ he concluded, 
„these are the essentials of that genius 
for cooperation, which has already 
won for our Christian President the 
hearts of our people, and is destined, 
I sincerely believe, to fetch the entire 
English-speaking race into a har- 
monious relationship, nearly perfect 
both materially and spiritually, that 
all mankind will realize in the near 
future thet there is more power and 
glory in ‘Lead, Kindly Light’ than in 
all the fighting anthems of the world.” 

Captain Guest, Secretary of State for 
Air, who presided in lieu of Winston 
Churchill, who was detained at an im- 
portant Irish conference, said that 
tonight they were on the eve of the 
Washington Conference, and they also 
celebrated a victory, in securing which 
all the English-speaking troops had 
fought side by side. Today they 
started on a sound foundation, based 
upon the valor of their united arms. 

“We have fought a war together,” 
Captain Guest said, “we have won the 
victory together, and we wish to put 
the world at peace together.” 


CONSERVATIVE WINS 
HORNSEY BY-ELECTION 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
Hornsey by-election result was de- 
clared tonight as follows: 

Lord Ednam, Conservative 
E. Leslie Burgin, Independent 
Liberal 13,943 


Conservative majority 

At the last election W. Kennedy 
Coalition Unionist, was re- 
turned unopposed. 


FAIR PRICE ISSUE IN CANADA 

LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
Privy Council today held that the 
Canadian Parliament exceeded its au- 
thority in creating the war-time Board 
of Commerce to fix “fair prices” on 
certain commodities. 


A ranged things so. 


SENATOR ATTACKS 
SECRET DIPLOMACY 


William E. Borah, in Armistice 
Day Address, Declares War 
Sacrifice Vain Unless Intrigue 
and Armament Cease 


* 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

SCHENECTADY, New York—The 
sacrifice of the ‘unknown soldier’ would 
be in vain unless secret diplomacy 
and the mania for armaments are 
given a permazent setback at the 
Washington Conference, Senator Will- 
fam E. Borah of Idaho declared in a 
speech here last night. 

Stating that wars which affect 
whole nations have always been de- 
clared by a few diplomatists in closed 
chambers, Senator Borah demanded 
that the present gathering of states- 
men take no final steps without first 
consulting their peoples. 

“The entire nation, in fact many na- 
tions, are attracted today,” he said, 
“to the scene at Arlington, where, 
with appropriate ceremony, tribute is 
being paid to the ‘unknown soldier.’ It 

is altogether fit and proper that these 
ceremonies should take place. It is 
certainly fit and proper that the man 
who won the war, the ‘unknown sol- 
dier,’ should receive the tribute of the 
nations. It is about the only cere- 
mony of the war in which humanity 
can have any interest. 


Time for Open Diplomacy 

“The ‘unknown soldier’ was not 
only unknown in the war, but he was 
unknown in ail the proceedings, all 
the intrigue, agreements cr under- 
standings, or policies, which first 
brought on the war and into which 
this nation was finally drawn. He was 
the one who faced danger, who bore 
the terrible burdens and made the 
awful sacrifice when the war came. 
But as to those things which caused 
the war, he was never consulted, nor 
was his judgment taken, nor was he 
permitted to know Concerning a single 
step which ultimately led him to the 
altar. Behind closed doors, in secret 
chambers, his life was treated as a 
miserable inanimate thing, a mere 
cog in the intricate and remorseless 
machine of modern diplomacy. In 
August, 1914, one of the great journals 
of London said, ‘We do not know what 
sort of children our grandchiidren 
will be, but if they are at all like our- 
selves they will recall with astonish- 
ment how Europe went to war in 1914, 
without passion, or hatred, or malice, 
because the diplomatists had ar- 
The awful busi- 
ness of bloodshed and ruin has been 
brought about with as little human 
feeling as is shown in the working out 
of a mathematical problem. The 
powers of Europe are at each other's 
throats in obedience to a barren dip- 
lomatic formula.’ The truth of this 
statement, in the light of the facts 
which history in these days is un- 
covering, cannot be doubted. 
— “The thing with which the present 
hour is concerned is this, ‘Are these 
practices and customs to continue in 
the future, are men’s lives to be 
played with as pawns in a game of 
chess, are men in the future to be 
called upon to offer up their lives in 
defense of programs and policies 
framed in secrecy and concerning the 
wisdom of which the people are never 
consulted? The two great contribut- 
ing causes to the world war were 
secret diplomacy and competition in 
armaments. If these things are to con- 
tinue, if they are not to be rejected 
once and for all, the mourning scene 
at Arlington today will be at best but 
a masquerade—the tribute which 
hypocrisy pays to virtue. 


Fallacious Theories 


“What do we mean by open diplo- 
macy and open conferences, and what 
is it we condemn as secret diplomacy? 
The only argument against open diplo- 
macy or open conferences is based 
upon propositions which no one con- 
tends for. No one would deny the 
right of representatives of nations to 
meet in private, in secrecy if they 
chose, and there discuss preliminary 
matters and initiate their proposals. 
The preliminary steps are not the mat- 
ters about which we are concerned. 
If the people may listen to tax debates 
which take something from them in 
the way of material things, if they 
may listen to all the countless matters 
which deal with the ordinary concerns 
of life, but may not know of the things 
which involve not alone the question 
of individual life or death but of the 
life or death of the nation, they are 
not a free people. If a few men in 
secret arrive at understandings and 
agreements which, either legally or 
morally, bind a whole people, then we 
are under the control and are the mere 
playthings of an intolerable and un- 
conscionable autocracy. We will 
never get rid of war until we get rid 
of that practice. 

“But I believe the ‘unknown soldier’ 
will not be unknown or unconsidered 
in the future. The most conclusive 
lesson of the war is that the questions 
of peace or of war should be taken out 
of the hands of the few and placed 
under the eye and supervision of those 
upon whom the fearful sacrifices fall 
wher war comes. This may not be ac- 
complished in a day, for the old prac- 
tices, or customs, while no longer 
openly defended, are now being pro- 
tected through duplicity. But if we 
are to have peace, if we are to protect 
the Lives and fortunes of ourselves 
and our children, this change will have 
to come. As former President Wilson 
most correctly said, ‘The people do not 
make war.’” 


WASHINGTON CONFERENCE WHICH 


MEETS FOR FIRST 


TIME MAY MARK 


BEGINNING OF A NEW ERA OF PEACE 


President Harding Has Placed at Bar of Nations Problem 
of Far East Which Is the Crux of the Naval Situation 
and Which Can Only Be Solved by Being Solved in 
Justice to All Treaty of Versailles May Be Rewnitten 


SAYINGS OF THE rute g. 


It is my earnest hope that 
labors of the Conference will ge 
crowned with suocess.”—~King George. 


“The important thing, right at the 
beginning, is that we should not waste 
time in endless discussions, leading 
nowhere, but should get down to busi- 
ness. —- Arthur James Balfour. 


“The hope of the world is intrusted 
to ‘those who are at this moment 
gathering in our capital.” — Samuel 
Gompers. 

“We look to this Conference for a 
master policy that will save us from 
such consequences as we have just 
seen.“ — Sir Charles Macara. 


By special correspondent of The Christian 

Science Monitor. Copyright, 1921, b 

Christian Science Publishing Society 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—Today might be termed President 
Harding’s day. Other men no doubt 
have had a hand in shaping the 
great Conference which will today 
hold its inauguaral sitting, but 
it ‘was his hand that put the lint- 
stock to the gun that was to fire the 
peace shot which will be heard around 
the world. The message will be one 
of enormous importance to humanity, 
not today only but for all time. There 
are not so many nations represented 
in Washington as there were almost 
three years ago in Paris. But great 
events are not to be measured in that 
way. It was a mere handful of col- 
onists who set their names to the 
Declaration of Independence, The 
Conference opening its sessions 
today is the lineal descendant of 
that act, and it will be engaged in 
carrying the same idea to an ampler 
fulfillment. “Man,” said the Declara- 
tion, “is endowed by his Maker with 
certain inalienable rights, amongst 
which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness.” Can it be pre- 
tended that these rights are politically 
inalienable, when an immoral or mis- 
taken government, at the other end 
of the world, can cause a whole na- 
tion to be forced to submit to con- 
scription, and to go out to buy its 
liberty with its blood? 

The Conference which Mr. Harding 
has called has come to attempt to 
change all that There is nothing 
whatever visionary about it. Here 
are nations half bankrupt by the de- 
mands made upon them for the main- 
tenance of armaments. Mr. Harding 
would say to them, Gentlemen there is 
not nearly so much to be afraid of as 
you think; let us sit down and take 
counsel together, and see if this is not 
the case. What Mr. Harding is going 
to show the world, over the Confer- 
ence table, is this: that if only the 
governments and nations will play 
straight there will be no need for 
these fears. But that in the exact ratio 
in which diplomacy is regarded as 
“jockeying,” and statecraft as self- 
interest, the dance will go on, and the 
piper will have to be paid in debt and 
war, in vainglory and misery. Before 
the Conference writes finis to its last 
report, the Treaty of Versailles, the 
last effort of statecraft, will many 
times have been discussed, and may 
even have been rewritten. 

The Treaty of Versailles is going, 
without knowing it, to be the King 
Charles’ head of the Conference.. No 
more can it be kept out of the Confer- 
ence than could the mention of the 
head be prevented from obtruding it- 
self into Mr. Dick’s memorial. What 
is Shantung but the Treaty, and what 
is the Far Eastern issue but a series 
of Shantungs, not all of them Japan's? 
When you touch one Shantung, how- 
ever, you touch all the others. There- 
fore will a mighty effort be made to 
keep Shantung out of the Conference. 
But Shantung, too, is like King 
Charles’ head. 

In other words, the Far Eastern 
question, which is admittedly the crux 
of the naval situation, can only be 
solved by being solved in justice to all. 
And this is the problem, a problem of 
many facets and far-reaching conse- 
quences, which the President of the 
United States has placed at the bar 
of the nations. 

Everybody knows that the men who 
have been called together to this Con- 
ference are men of like passions to 
himself. But they are men who have 
been trained and tested in the serv- 
ice of their countries. They will be 
working today with the eyes of man- 
kind upon them in a manner in which 
men have never worked before. For 
this is the most remarkable confer- 
ence which has ever met, as will be 
shown as the days go by. It is the 
beginning of a new era. 


Conferees Are Ready 
President’s Speech Significant on Eve 


of Conference 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 

WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—America’s determination to do its 
utmost, to apply its record of “achieve- 
ment.“ its “aspirations and convic- 
tions,” to secure for the world an era 
of peace which will banish war from 
the earth and rid civilization of the 
arbitrament of the sword was pledged 
by Warren G. Harding, President of 
the United States, as the befitting and 
all important conclusion of the exer- 


— 


cises of the “unknown warrior“ here 
yesterday. 

“There must be, there shall be, the 
commanding voice of a conscious civ- 
ilization against armed warfare,” the 
President declared, as he issued his 
clarion call to a “world awakened,” 
to the “thought of a wider freedom.” 

In these words the President’s ad- 
dress reached its climax. It was the 
great message he intended to convey 
on the eve of the greatest gathering 
of the nations in the Capital of the 
United States. It was the keynote 
speech expressing the outstanding aim 
of the spokesman of the American 
people, in the midst of all the cere- 
monial of a day embiematic of the 
waste, the emotionalism of war, and 
the destruction of war. 


Message Spread Over lobe 


The message conveyed went far be- 
yond the great throng that came to 
offer devotion to the “unknown,” it 
carried far beyond the delegates and 
representatives of the powers to whom 
President Harding seemed to address 
himself directly. Through amplifiers 
the President’s call was carried to 
large audiences, hundreds of miles 
away, and tingled over the wires and 
cables to the far corners of the world. 

The words of the President carried 
a particular significance on the eve 
of formal convening of the great Con- 
ference on Limitation of Armament. 
No doubt the President intended his 
appeal for a crusade against war as 
tthe keynote of the hour, as he declared 
he could “sense the prayers of our 
people, of ali peoples, that this Armis- 
tice Day shall mark the beginning of 
a new era of peace on earth, good will 
among men.” 

After proclaiming the honor due to 
those who rallied to the defense of © 
civilization in the world war and 
who fell in the grim contest, the 
millions of whom the “unknown war- 
rior’ was the symbol, the President 
gave a word picture of a recent sham 
battle he had witnessed and proceeded 
to outline the horrors of modern war- 
fare. 4 


Every Effort Necessary a 


“As this panorama of unutterable 
destruction visualized the horrors of 
modern conflict there grew on me the 
sense of the failure of a civilization 
which can leave its problems to such 
cruel arbitrament,” the President said. 
“Surely no one in authority, with 
human attributes and a full appraisal 
of the patriotic loyalty of his coun- 
trymen, could ask the manhood of 
kingdom, empire, or republic to make 
such sacrifice until all reason had 
failed, until appeal to justice through 
understand had been denied, until 
every effort of love and consideration 
for fellow men had been exhausted, 
until freedom itself and inviolate honor 
had been brutally threatened. 

“If American achievement is a cher 
ished pride at home, if our unselfish- 
ness among nations is all we wish it 
to be, and ours is a helpful example 
in the world, then let us give of our 
influence and strength, yea, of our 
aspirations and convictions, to put 
mankind on a little higher plane, 
exulting and exalting, with war’s dis- 
tressing and depressing tragedies 
barred from righteous civilization.” 

These paragraphs epitomize the 
thought which the President desired 
to send broadcast on the eve of the 
great Conference which he called by 
the desire of peoples and the thinkers 
of all lands; the sentiment he ex- 
pressed appeared last night to cause 
the flag waving and all the para- 
phernalia of the holiday to pale to 
insignificance. 


Conference to Convene 


But the underlying thought of the 
nation and of the world turns from 
the trappings of the occasion to the 
formal convention at 10:30 today of 
the Conference on the Limitation of 
Armament and on the Pacific and Far 
East Problems. The first plenary ses- 
sion of the Conference will be held 
in the auditorium of Continental Hall, 
the memorial building of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 

About the U-shaped baize table the 
delegates of the nine nations will sit 
grouped round the representatives of 
the United States. Charles E. Hughes, 
Secretary of State, will call the Con- 
ference formally to order, whereupon 
‘President Harding will deliver his 
address, opening the Conference and 
welcoming the foreign delegations. 

The President is expected to outline 
in a broad and very general way the 
purposes of the Conference and the 
importance attached by the world to 
the outcome of this gathering of na- 
tions.” He will not, it is believed, go 
beyond making a statement of the 
urgent need that the powers present 
in council should reach an agreement 
regarding the pressing question of 
armaments and an amicable solution 
of problems that have caused and are 
causing international friction in the 
Far East. No response, it is indicated, 
will be made to the President’s ad- 
dress on behalf of the nations repre- 
sented. 

On the conclusion of the President's 
address, Secretary Hughes will move 


that the Conference proceed with its 
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The Old Diplomacy 
New Point of View, Says Viscount 
Grey, Is the Remedy Needed 


LONDON, England (Friday)—Fail- 


to attain e ends for 
which it was summoned would be a 
great disaster; Viscount Grey declares 
in an article contributed to The West- 
Recalling that it has been said that 
the delegates to the Conference should 
leave the old diplomacy behind them 
in Europe, the former Foreign Minis- 


ter asks whether the old diplomacy 
was the cause of the troubles, or 
whether it was rather the result of 
troubles. The secret treaties_ which 
were often declared to be the evil of 
the old diplomacy were not, he main- 
tains, necessary 4o any part of that 
system. 


He does not remember making, or 
sharing in the making, of any secret 


““itreaty prior to the world war, al- 
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; adds: 


though several were made during the 
war, and these, like poison gas, were 
not the inevitable accompaniments of 
diplomacy, but of war. He does not 
think the old diplomacy had any com- 
plaints peculiar to itself, but adds: 


Want of Candor 


Want of candor, professing to de- 
sire one object while really pursuing 
another,-professing to be inspired by 
an altruistic motive while prompted 
by a selfish one, hypertrophy of the 
sense of separate interest and atrophy 
of the sense of common interest—all 
these, though not universal, were often 
dominant in the old diplomacy, and 
wrecked or paralyzed conferences and 
concerts of powers.” 

He points out, however, that these 
things were common in all human 
affairs, and that nations only dealt 
with each other as parties and classes 
of individuals were apt to deal with 
each other. 


“What is needed at Washington,” he 
declares, “is not a change of method, 
but a change in the point of view. If 
the latter be there, the old methods 
will disappear, but not otherwise.” 

Viscount Grey declares. his absolute 
belief that those who summoned the 
Conference were animated by the high 
aspirations of a patriotism larger tha 
national patriotism, and that the Con- 
ference had an entirely honorable and 


pure origin. 
A Great Opportunity 

“When they come to close quarters,” 
he asks, however, “will the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 
other governments be able to keep on 
this high plane? It is ‘the most dif- 
ficult of tasks to keep heights which 
the soul is competent to gain.’ They 
must do their part. All we can do is 
to help create the favorable atmosphere 
to make them feel the encouraging 
expectation, the readiness to follow 
and rise if they show us the heights.” 

This line of thought leads him to a 
discussion of public opinon. While 
he admits that this is often rightly 
blamed for being apathetic, inert, seif- 
ish and willing to tolerate poor 
policy on the part of its governments, 
he inquires whether, if it were indi- 


‘| vidual, it would not sometimes ask its 


ts to give it “the great ap- 
peal; the great opportunity,” and 


We have seen what a response 
there can be to such an appeal in the 
cause of the war. After experiencing 
this war, will not one or more of the 
big democracies have a great oppor- 
tunity to show how it can respond in 
the cause of peace?” ' 


| Tribute to Mr. Wilson 


Armistice Day Throngs Gather 
Home of Former President 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Cfiice 
WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
Thousands of men, women and chil- 


at 


mute tribute to the 
“unknown soldier,” the silence was 
‘broken by spontaneous sympathetic 


those who made the former President's 


Avenue and 8 ‘street to the Wilson 
home, and that anyone who chose 
‘might join, but there had been no 


attempt to work up enthusiasm for the 


pilgrimage. However, the crowd 
gathered so early and in such size 
that it was impossible to carry out 
the first intention. Soon after mid- 
day individuals and parties began to 
arrive and take up their places in 
front of and as near the Wilson home 
as they could get, and they continued 
to come until dark. The police 
diverted traffic, and Boy Scouts helped 
to keep the stream going by one route 
and coming by another. 

Mr. Wilson appeared four times, 
for a few minutes each time, once 
when a body of wounded soldiers ap- 
peared, and again when he responded 


3 briefly to the address of Hamilton 


Holt and thanked his friends and 
neighbors for assembling. After that 
he came twice to an upper window 
and bowed to the crowds below, among 
whom were to be seen soldiers, former 
service men, war mothers,” and 
civilians, ° 

Among the visitors was a group of 
children, one of whom presented Mr. 
Wilson with a basket of flowers, each 
child having contributed a flower. 


Satisfaction Over Conference 

jal cable to The Christian Science 
onitor from its European News Office 
LONDON, England (Friday)—An 
official meeting of the Primitive 
Methodist denomination, representing 
5000 local churches, passed a resolu- 
tion today expressing satisfaction with 
the assembling of the Washington 
Conference and expressed the hope 
that its deliberations would issue in 
a universal reduction and limitation 
of armaments. 

The meeting decided to send out a 
call to all the churches for interces- 
sion, and to all ministers for constant 
pulpit reference during the session of 
the Washington Conference. 


Nations Pay Tribute 


Allied Governments Bestow Medals 
of Honor on Unknown 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—The activities of the whole nation 
stopped yesterday at noon when the 
people of America, conscious of the 


solemnity of the occasion, paid silent 
tribute to its “unknown soldier.“ 

Official military representatives of 
the four great powers allied with the 
United States in the world war joined 
with President Harding in paying the 
highest honors in the gift of their 
respective governments to the un- 
known American. 

But the predominant note of the day 
was struck when the vast assembly 
of the great and lowly, at the signal 
of a bugle note, bowed their heads 
in silent prayer during the two min- 
utes set aside for the people of the 
country to show respect for the sol- 
dier who has become to the world an 
“immortal symbol of devotion to the 
‘highest ideals of mankind.” 


Medals Conferred 

President Harding, after his address, 
as Commander-in-Chief of the Ameri- 
can forces, conferred on the “unknown 
soldier,” in trust for all his kind, the 
congressional Medal of Honor and the 
Distinguished Service Cross. 

Lieutenant-General Baron Jacques, 
representing Belgium, presented the 
Croix de Guerre with palms, and then, 
stooping forward, plucked from his 


? own breast the Croix de Guerre pre- 


sented to him by the King of Belgium, 
and solemnly bestowed it. 

Admiral Earl Beatty, representing 
Great Britain, and accompanied by 
General the Earl of Cavan, represent- 
ing the King of England, bestowed the 
British Victoria Cross. 

Then followed Marshal Ferdinand 
Foch, for the French Government, who 
conferred the French Medaille Mili- 
taire and the French Croix de Guerre. 

General Armando Diaz, represent- 
ing the Italian Government, presented 
the decoration of the Gold Medal for 
Bravery, only ten of which are in ex- 
istence today. 

On behalf of the Rumanian Govern- 
ment, Prince Bibesco, the Rumanian 
Minister, bestowed the Rumanian 
“Virtutea Militara,“ while Dr. Bedrich 
Stepanek, the Tzecho-Slovakian Min- 
ister, conferred the Tzecho-Slovak 
War Cross.” 

Prince Lubomirski, the Polish Min- 
ister, on behalf of his government, 
presented the “Virtuti Militari.” 


A Nation’s Ideal 

With a new significance and with 
the solemnity of a nation’s consecra- 
tion to the ideal of world-wide peace, 
Armistice Day was celebrated in the 
national capital. 

The day opened with the last 
tribute to the “unknown soldier,” as 
typifying the spiritual significance of 


America’s devotion to her ideals in 
the world war. 

The procession which moved through 
the streets of Washington in the early 
morning hours and out to Arlington, 
between throngs composed of citizens 
from atmost every country, was im- 
pressive in its dignity and simplicity. 
The leaders of the public marched on 
foot, a guard of honor to the nameless 
soldier. Victorious chieftains of the 
great war, and the statesmen of the 
world into whose hands have been 
given one of the greatest tasks that 
ever faced ciVilization, honored by 
their presence the symbol of America’s 
gift to the world in the cause for 
which she fought. The significance of 
the procession to the bystander lay in 
the fact that the world’s gréatest, in 
thus honoring America’s sacrifice. 
were at the same time preparing to 
make impossible a repetition of that 
sacrifice in future years. 

Led by the Chief Executive and Gen. 
John J. Pershing, with the members 


ot the Supreme Court, of the Cabinet 


and of Congress, the e moved 


„along historic Pennsylvania Avenue 


between a solid throng of such pro- 
‘portions as have seldom been seen in 
the streets of the capital. Two former 
Presidents of the United States, Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, now Chief Justice 
of the Sapreme Court, and Woodrow 
Wilson, were there, not set apart by 
any pomp, but on an equality with 
thousands of war veterans, men from 
the great army of privates who saw 
service in France. There also were 
representatives of practically every 
military and patriotic organization in 
the country, all marching in silent 
tribute. alr 

The absence of the ordinary con- 
fusion and noise which mark k “holl- 
day” celebration, both in the marchers 
and in the crowd who lined the 
streets, was everywhere remarked as 
significant of the purpose of this most 
notable dnniversary of the day the 
guns ceased firing, November 11, 1918. 


Britain “Remembers” 
Whole 


„ ekg egy th Honars 
Who Served 
Special cable to The Christian Science 

Monitor from its European News Office 

LONDON, England (Friday) — The 
United Kingdom, indeed the whole 
British Commonwealth today honored 
those who undertook the great task 
completed with the signing of the 
armistice exactly three years ago. 
For two minutes all activities were 
suspended in honor of the fallen, and, 
in “the great silence,” remembrance 
was the keynote of the nation’s 
thoughts. Nor were the survivors 
forgotten, and red poppies made by 
the peasantry from the fields of 
Flanders adorned the breasts of pa- 
triotic citizens as a token of their 
interest in the former soldiers com- 
manded by Earl Haig, their benefactor 
in civil life, as their leader in war. 

In Whitehall, Mr. Lloyd George and 
ministers of state paid homage to 
gallantry, and laid a floral tribute 
upon the base of the cenotaph. Rep- 
resentatives of the King and the royal 
family, and private citizens helped 
also to swe!l the mass of flowers 
around the national monument, and 
then passed to Westminster Abbey to 
the memorial service. 

Here a new memorial was unveiled, 
and a British flag used at Ypres was 
dedicated and presented for safe cus- 
tody to the Abbey authorities. 

Thus the nation entered upon its 
fourth year of peace, the year when 
men hope the labors of enlightened 
statesmen at Washington will trans- 
form Armistice Day, 1918, from the 
end of the war period into the begin- 
ning of the era of peace. 


New York Has Parade 
Chinese Girl Students Take Part in 


Women’s Disarmament Display 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW YORK, New York— Fourteen 
Chinese girl students at Columbia 
University, who have taken to stump- 
speaking in behalf of the problems to 
be discussed at the Conference in 
Washington, will march as one group 
in the women’s disarmament parade 
today, led by Miss Chindon Yui, who 
came to Columbia recently from the 
Woopan Government School at Shang- 
hai. Concerning the question of the 
partition of the Far East, Miss Yui 
said here: 

“In China we feel so keenly that 
the weal or woe of our country may be 
decided at Washington during the next 
few weeks, that scores of peace socie- 
ties of both men and women have 
sprung up since the Conference was 
planned. We, who have always been 
a peaceful nation, came to realize dur- 
ing the short time China engaged in 
the last war how quickly the military 
spirit is fostered. It is not the people 
of Japan, for instance, that we fear, 
but the military party there.” 

Miss K. Liyama, also a student at 
Columbia University, will lead a dele- 
gation of Japanese women marchers 
who will be followed by Madame Kaji 
Yajima who is bringing to the Confer- 
ence a petition signed by 10,000 Japa- 
nese women. 


Many Meetings Are Held 

Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 

BOSTON, Massachusetts — Union 
church services, special meetings of 
the Labor groups, American Legion 
exercises and observances by many 
secular organizations marked the cele- 
bration of Armistice Day throughout 
Massachusetts and New England yes- 
terday. In large measure the day was 
observed with the solemnity befitting 
the ideal which inspired its being set 
aside, and was notably free from the 
unwelcome intrusion of athletic and 
other amusement events wholly out 
of keeping with the occasion. | 


— 


PENSIONS FOR BANK MEN 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina — The 
President has sent a message to Con- 
gress asking for the early sanction of 
the project now under consideration 
for the institution of pensions for bank 
employees. 


* 


POPULATION OF MONTEVIDEO 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

MONTEVIDEO, Argentina — The 
municipal government has just an- 
nounced that the latest official esti- 
mates show Montevideo to have a 
population of 360,012. 
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PRESIDENT PAYS. 
‘UNKNOWN’ TRIBUTE 


Gratitude of Republic to the 
American Soldier Expressed 
in Mr. Harding's Address at 
Ceremonies at Arlington 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
We are met today to pay the im- 
personal tribute. The name of him 
whose body lies before us took flight 
with his imperishable soul. We know 
not whence he came, but only that his 
death fharks him with the everlasting 
glory of an. American dying for his 
country,” said President Harding in 
his address at Arlington yesterday. 

“He might have come from any 
one of millions of American homes. 
Some mother gave him in her love 
and tenderness, and with him her 
most cherished hopes. Hundreds of 
mothers are wondering today, finding 
a touch of solace in the possibility that 
the nation bows in grief over the body 
of one she bore to live and die, if 
need be, for the Republic. If we give 
rein to fancy, a score of sympathetic 
chords are touched, for in this body 
there once glowed the soul of an 
American, with the aspirations and 
ambitions of a citizen who cherished 
lite and its opportunities. He may 
have been a native or an adopted son; 
that matters little, because they glori- 
fied the same loyalty, they sacrificed 
alike. 

“We do not know his station in life, 
because from every station came the 
patriotic response of the 5,000,000. 
I recall the days of creating armies, 
and the departing of caravels which 
braved the murderous seas to reach 
the battle lines for maintained nation- 
ality and preserved civilization. The 
service flag marked mansion and cot- 
tage alike, and riches were common 


service to country. 
As a Typical Soldier 

“We do not know the eminence of 
his birth, but we do know the glory 
of his death. He died for his country, 
and greater devotion hath no man than 
this. He died unquestioning, uncom- 
plaining; with faith in his heart and 
hope on his lips, that his country 
should triumph and its civilization 
survive. As a typical soldier of this 
representative democracy, he fought 
and died, believing. in the indisputable 
justice of his country’s cause. Con- 
scious of the world’s upheaval, ap- 
praising the magnitude of a war the 


like of which had never. horrified 
humanity before, perhaps he believed 
his to be a service destined to change 
the tide of human affairs. 


“In the death gloom of gas, the 
bursting of shells and rain of bullets, 
men face more intimately the great 
God over all, their souls re aflame, 
and consciousness expands/and hearts 
are searched. With the din of battle, 
the glow of conflict, and the supreme 
trial of courage, come involuntarily 
the hurried appraisal of life and the 
contemplation of death’s great mys- 
tery. On the threshold of eternity, 
many a soldier, I can well believe, 
wondered how his ebbing blood would 
color the stream of human life, flow- 
ing on after his sacrifice. His patriot- 
ism was none less if he craved more 
than triumph of country; rather, it 
was greater if he hoped for a victory 
for all human kind. Indeed, I revere 
that citizen whose confidence in the 
righteousness of his country inspired 
belief that its triumph is the victory 
ef humanity. 

“The American soldier went forth 
to battle with no hatred for any people 
in the world, but hating war and hat- 
ing the purpose of every war for con- 
quest. He cherished our national 
rights, and abhorred the threat of 
armed domination; and in the mael- 
strom of destruction and suffering and 
death he fired his shot for liberation 
of the captive conscience of the world. 
In advancing toward his objective was 
somewhere a thought of a world awak- 
ened; and we are here to testify un- 
dying gratitude and reverence for that 
thought of a wider freedom. 

“On such an occasion as this, amid 
such a scene, our thoughts alternate 
between defenders living and defend- 
ers dead. A grateful Republic will be 
Worthy of them both. Our part is to 
atone for the losses of heroic dead 


living. 


Nobler for Their Deeds 


“Sleeping in these hallowed grounds 
are thousands of Americans who have 
given their blood for the baptism of 
freedom and its maintenance, armed 
exponents of the Nation’s conscience. 
It is better and nobler for their deeds. 
Burial here is rather more than a sign 
of the government’s favor, it is a sug- 
gestion of a tomb in the heart of the 
Nation, sorrowing for its noble dead. 

Today's ceremonies proclaim that 
the hero unknown is not unhonored. 
We gather him to the Nation's breast. 
within the shadow of the Capitol, of 
the towering shaft that honors Wash- 
ington, the great father, and of the 
exquisite monument to Lincoln, 
martyred savior. Here the inspira- 


tions of yesterday and the conscience 
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to all homes in the consciousness of 


by making a better Republic for the} 


the | —— 


of today forever unite to make the Re- 
public worthy of his death for flag 
and country. 
_ “Ours are lofty resolutions today, as 
with tribute to the dead we consecrate 
ourselves tc a better order for the 
living. With all my heart, I wish we 
might say to the defenders who sur- 
vive, to .aothe who sorrow, to 
widows and children who mourn, that 
no such sacrifice shall be asked again. 
“It was my fortune recentiy to see 
a demonstration of m n warfare. 
It is no longer a conflict chivalry, 
no more a test of militant manhood. 
It is only cruel, deliberate, .scientific 
destruction. There was no contending 
enemy, only the theoretical defense of 
a hypothetic objective. But the attack 
was made with all the relentless 
methods of modern destruction. There 
was the rain of ruin from the aircraft, 
the thunder of artillery, followed by 
the unspeakable devastation wrought 
by bursting shells; there were mor- 
tars belching their bombs of desola- 
tion; machine guns concentrating 
their leaden storms; there was the in- 
fantry, advancing, firing, and falling— 
like men with souls sacrificing for the 
decision. The flying missiles were re- 
vealed by illuminating tracers, so that 
we could note their flight and appraise 
their deadliness. The air was streaked 
with tiny flames marking the flight of 
massed destruction; while the effec- 
tiveness of the theoretical defense was 
impressed by the simulation of dead 
and wounded among those going for- 
ward, undaunted and unheeding. As 
this panorama of unutterable destruc- 
tion visualized the horrors of modern 
conflict, there grew on me the sense 
of the failure of a civilization which 
can leave its problems to such cruel 
arbitrament. Surely no one in au- 
thority, with human attributes and a 
full appraisal of the patriotic loyalty 
of his countrymen, could ask the man- 
hood of kingdom, empire, or republic 
to make such sacrifice until all reason 
had failed, until appeal to justice 
through understanding had been de- 
nied, until every effort of love and 
consideration for fellow men had been 
exhausted, until freedom itself and in- 
violate honor had been brutally 
threatened. 


The Security of Peace 

“I speak not as a pacifist fearing 
war, but as one who loves justice and 
hates war. I speak as one who believes 
the highest function of government is 
to give its citizens the security of 
peace, the opportunity to achieve, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

“The loftiest tribute we can bestow 
today—the heroically earned tribute— 


fashioned in deliberate conviction, out 
of unciouded thought, neither shadowed 
by remorse nor made vain by fancies, 
is the commitment of this Republic to 
an advancement never made before. If 
American achievement is a cherished 
pride at home; if our unselfishness 
among nations is all we wish it to be, 
and ours is a helpful example in the 
world, then let us give of our influence 
and strength, yea, of our aspirations 
and convictions, to put mankind on a 
little higher plane, exulting and ex- 
alting, with war’s distressing and de- 
pressing tragedies barred from the 
stage of righteous civilization. 
“There have been a thousand de- 
fenses justly and patriotically made; 
a thousand offenses which reason and 
righteousness ought to have stayed. 
Let us beseech all men to join us in 
seeking the rule under which reason 
and righteousnss shall prevail. 
“Standing today on hallowed ground, 


conscious that all America has halted | 


to share in the tribute of heart and 
mind and soul to this fellow.American, 
and knowing that the world is noting 
this expression of the Republic’s mind- 
fulness, it is fitting to say that his 
sacrifice, and that of the millions dead. 
shall not be in vain. There must be, 
there shall be, the commanding voice 
of a conscious civilization against 
armed warfare. 

“As we return this poor clay to its 
mother soll., garlanded by love and 
covered with the decorations that only 
nations can bestow, I can sense the 
prayers of our people, of all peoples, 


i 


1 
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peace on earth, good will among men. 


Let me join in that prayer. 

Our Father who art in heaven, 
hallowed be Thy name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done on earth, as ft 
is in heayen. Give us this day our 


daily bread, and forgive us our tres- 


passes as we forgive those who tres- 
pass against us. And lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil, 
for Thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen. 


NEW YORK FO OPPOSE 
FEDERAL DOCK ORDER 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 


NEW YORK, New Vork Murray 
Hulbert, city dock commissioner, has 
gone to Washington to protest against 
the Secretary of War's notice to the 


City of New York that it must remove 
certain parts of the Chelsea piers 
which are held by the federal authori- 
ties to be encroachments. | 

The War Department orders reduc- 
tion of the piers by from 50 to 100 feet. 
They were extended as a war measure, 
but the city administration holds that 
the additional length is necessary to 
make the docking of big liners pos- 
sible. The city also contends that 
railroad interests are behind the fed- 
eral plan, and that reduction of the 
piers could only be made at great 
cost. 


ADVANCE, OF SPANISH 
TROOPS IN MOROCCO 


Special cable to The Christian Science 
Monitor from its European News Office 


MADRID, Spain (Friday)—An offi- 
cial communiqué from Melilla states 
that the Spanish troops have occupied 
Timardin and Yazanen, the Spanish 
flag being hoisted at Yazanen. 

A further official communiqué from 
Melilla states that the Spanish troops 
have also taken the position at 
Tafasor. The Moorish rebels fled pre- 
cipitately, abandoning five guns, a 
quantity of ammunition and war ma- 
tériel. 


— — — 


DROUGHT AFFECTS CROPS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BIRMINGHAM, Alabama — Accord- 
ing to reports reaching here from F. 
W. Gist, state agricultural statistician, 
drought has cut the acreage of every 
crop in the State, with the exception 
of sugar cane. A iarge acreage of 
sweet potatoes will be dug, according 
to Mr. Gist, but the yield will be dis- 
appointing. There wil] not be a favor- 
able market for these potatoes unless 
they. have been graded properly and 
cured. Cornfield peas will meet with a 
strong demand and it will pay planters 
to pick. The outlook for the pea- 
nut market is not as _ optimistic 
as in the past, and this crop seems 
to be an almost dead loss, it is stated. 
Mr. Gist states that farm products in 
general are bringing a rather low 
price but it is likely that a trend for 
the better will begin early in the com- 
ing year. 


AMENDMENT PROBABLY LOST 

ALBANY, New YorkDefeat of the 
proposed amendment to the state Con- 
stitution to give all veterans civil 
service preference is indicated in re- 
turns from upstate counties. New 
York City gave a majority of 228,768 
against the amendment. 
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The Friendly Glow 


F we are the target for 


Leriticism we must be grate- 


that this Armistice Day shall mark the ful, since by knowing when 


beginning of a new and lasting era of 


BOSTON 


HOLLIS 


STREET THEATRE 
2 WEEKS ONLY 
CHARLES FROHMAN Presents 


RUTH 


CHATTERTON 


in J. M. BARRIE'S 


“MARY ROSE” 


ICOLONIAL a 


FOR ONLY A SHORT STAY 
A Mammoth Musical Comedy Triumph 
A. L. ERLANGER’'S 


EVES., 8:15 
MATS., WED. 
AND SAT., 2:15 


IN BLUE 


Back From Its Tremendous New York Success | 
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pa N. vn. . or = 
viane, Btasi; Tell and Corps 
Cond. Knoch 


Saro 

teri 

Ballet: 5 ; 

PRICES $.50 to $3.00. WED. MAT. 8. 80 to $2.00 
on ff ttle Bide. 


__NEW TORK 
* 


TWO LITTLE GIRLS. 


we are wrong repetition can 


be avoided. 


The Edison Electric 


Illuminating Company of Boston 


Lee 
alba WUT METRE TT Le Ee eT 


| 


HE is saving money 
S every meal buying 

second cuts, using up 
odds and ends, and her 
husband says the food has 
never been so good before. 
She is using the wonder- 
worker of cookery— 


California 
“Mahomet” Dates 


Direct from the palms to you. 
Mailed anywhere $1.00 per pound. 


Also “Stuffed” with California nuts 
$1.50 per pound. 


Send money order to 


Algerian-American Date Company 
9565 West 16th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 
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/ THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, BOSTON, U.S.A, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1021 a Be: 


: ="; Xo 7 0 9 r N 2 ve j ; 9 1 * , 

FIFTH AVENUE’S ‘the world about her while her five less | you can eat. in French style; but up ot each jump, as he speeded to the next | SEVERINE 
1M SSS — 1 adventurous companions still peered here, though you have your choice be- sheltering grass clump. The tracks 
ia. through the bars in eager anticipation | tween two eating houses, you must be run in and out, and recross- i | 
1 FREE SHOW 5 ot breakfast. * content with Italy’s providing: mines- ing, here he has up the milkweed | Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
* 2 ae . tra, soup to which — 8 interest by . the Tae er Séverine was intréduced to us by 
Specially for The Christia igs . a generous sprinkling of pa | r tassels. en the Jacqueline, who was sent to us by 
When pid saab ee ter ee | : UP IN BERGAMO cheese; macaroni or s tracks start away across the open ee rr This is how it hap- 
an Serre eee ony " | course;., salame, ritto „ boiled space toward the tree stump, taking pened: Jacqueline, who came first, 
to the city to be shown the sights and specially tor The Christian Science Monitor MAize, and es, peaches, peaches. | advantage of every clump of bushes listened with patience and politeness 
promptly demand a “show"—bow my! Bergamo is Italy’s Gotham. Call a Well, wae nts more than fruit and | end weed stalks, and a little group of to the requirements of the situation. 
Boston ears db still rebel at the term; man a Bergamask, and your one word unlisht! : tracks indicate that he paused at each Then she said: “I understand well 
, makes fun of his autlandish manners. ous thing. I. was thankful to stroll; Then across the field are a series of | mojgelie will, of course, see that for 


my deep and immediate conviction 18. Any dictionary will tell you so, But about under the arches of the Palazzo large tracks; at first sight they seem me th ening hours.are the impossi- 
that @ stroll along the avenue affords | remembering Tasso, the courtly poet, Vecchio for a while. How deep the almost like the prints of à very large bility. 10 is “this way. Just Chere, 
the greatest show on earth, to pla- and Donizetti, the musician, I thought Shadows of the pillars were! At night dog. but they are more than two fest where Mademoiselle would wish the 

how deep they would be! For to look dinner prepared, I, being a married 


giarize the circus posters. And it is a one morning that I would climb up , 
“show” that is not only available, but into the Bergamasque Alps and see. a — Sv gigs heart of Italy you must RR’ ‚‚‚ » ̊· e voman with a husband and two young 
well worth seeing, at practically any Th aday vena y moonlight in the ettsets| 2a, aan 3 Tee children to arrange for, would have 
a, Swiss glacier, and 80 | 4 ere are two Bergamos nowadays, | of some town like Bergamo. = 2. 1. 3 = {to be cooking the supper and putting 
4 and so on. ~ hour of day or night. Nor does it one lying flat on the Lombardy plain, MY ee — the little ones to bed. It is not for me. 
A stone from the Bast, a stohe from the repeat itself to the seeing eye. the other high above the vine-terraces, THE SPECIAL EDITION ; the i am indeed sorry. There is, however, 
rt: 4 sh Start out some bright blue October | up, up beyond the ramparts, and, seen | x . Wie Mie my sister Séverine. She would be just 
2 Mer e morning from the complacent serenity | trom the plain, a sight that still sug- ; n | the one for Mademoiselle if I may 
Pike's of Gramercy Park; pass rapidly / geste the wars of Guelph and Ghibel-| Sec!*lly for The Christian Science Monitor) . 8 N } | bring her.” 
And a stone from the Merrimac’s mouth. through a few turbulent blocks of ine. you come from Milan to the One @fternoon, as the sun set with Avs Sh 28 In a very few minutes she was back 
Fourth Avenue, cut across Madison en tower th . red flare across the soft, gray, cloud again accompanied by a young girl, 
MRS BARBAULD 8 es Sern, Ne and en throu * N field 5 e hank, and the wind whistled through | gg =% eT b and gracefully and simply the intro- 
5 the great tower —a tower that you +t tevand 7 one e 28 blue the bare tree branches, a fine mist | view eee.” ie ¢ duction was given. “My sister Séver- 
| must take the out-of-towners up on a 2 aa 2 nae * n gathered in the air, and a white pow- Si Paes . Me > ine, Mademoiselle. Séverine, — is 
Monitor Monday so that the sight of well- , der drifted into the corners, and little d ge Mademoiselle.“ Both sisters smiled as 
Specially for The Christian Science freighted” clothes lines may teascure country, where willows, dwarf oak eddies of it twisted, and swung before Séverine gave her “Bonjour.” 
Jacqueline took her leave and in a 


if Mrs. Barbauld was appreciative! them that the conventional washday|°"% DoPlars grow carelessly among the wind in every clear space, till tee . s="acug™ , 
> 2 few moments a bargain was com- 


of the sterling qualities of her still survive maize and in the mulberry orchards. | 
es in New York, past the air became so thick with it, that it 
Then, away northwards, the Alps rise pleted. “For,” as Séverine pointed 


e — garden with carefree young Diana ap. On! they are not mountains Was like a fog, and drove against the f . N 5 
circle called her, that remarkable lady poised gracefully above, and there you really, those Alps. behind Bergamo: cheeks, and the ground became an EO A cs OO 2 De fren I being unmarried with no have 
| was in no sense behind in admiration * — be 1 2g they would fook like baby hills if you | even White expanse, and we knew aas V 3 aber de ie pa — 
for the authoress. Mrs. Barbauld was}, Iustinctivel, you hasten your steps saw them gathered about the knees of we struggled through it, toward wel- r eg ee ee aes 10 
locked upon as the instructor and to a certain shop window where, the Mont Blanc or the Jungfrau: but they come hearthfires, that our first real n of my coming if Mademoiselle 
guide of youth, the preceptor of the ner Say „Tou saw an exquisite bit Of | wore first vine clad, then pine clad, and snowstorm of the season had arrived. so desires.” So she came to stay. 
“sweet friends” who gathered round Della“ Robbia pottery. It is not there. snow clad at last, so that they do wear And next morning! What wonder- aA, From the first she took a lively in- 
the hospitable board of the Taylors Gay bits of Tzeche-Slovak ware have the livery of the blood royal omoun- ful designs are ‘etched oh the win- terest in the household. She kept the 
of Norwich in those wonderful years replaced it. You go on. A sign. tains. And it is along the first, easy dowpanes! Forests „oft marvelous Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor / little red-tiled kitchen in shining or- 
during and after the French Revolu- architects of atmosphere,” greets yOu | opes of them that the upper town foliage, tropical in their luxuriance.| Blue sky above the great white earth der, and to watch her deft manage- 
tion. | and you stop and wonder who they | fies. Wonderful scrolls of acanthus leaves, ment of the indoor pump was in itself 
It is no exaggeration to call them — — what one? do. — — In the lower town Donizetti is com- shaded in varying thicknesses of frost (ort, and one rather nen when the 2 ign one hand on the pump- 
wonderful. Jüst as at the present fascinating sma objects attract you. nmemorated by a statue and Tasso by and rime. thought occura that the dog must have ndle, she would keep the other at 
time something had broken up in the Foet bottles of perfume” is the lesend Torquato Tasso Street; and that very We have to scrape a peep-hole been as large as a calf to take such a Mork Lifting up and down to the tap 
order of thought in the civilized world. printed upon the card beside them. morning I saw a squad of carpenters through them to see the new world stride. A closer view shows that the ce Treat: Ereem: and: yellow. Saar 
ie | Why should poets have special bottles. outside. That first glimpse is always tracks d re N which held the day’s supply of rain- 
acks were made by four small feet.] water her tongue often going at the 


Some were unconscious of the la fencing off certain waste land along 
And are there par- , a little shock. Yesterday it was a rus- 
the Corso to hold a fair on, but it not by one large one, and that the] ame time. Her excellent French was 


issues of the time, but to some it came eee "oe th teers, for 
as a shaft of light in their lives. tleular ones for the sonne was only to be one of those modern | *¢t-brown world, subdued in tone, but space between was a jump, and not a as rapid as the Basque in which she 


Without knowing what it betokened | the writers of lyrics and of epics? sample fairs for traders, not the old Still warm and éarth-like in color; | stride. 
they strode forward, stepping out 3 ai when 2 Fete of Saint Alexander, once the but now there is a broad, white, un- Straight across they go, to the apple ws ersed with enn 1 b 
toward freedom, even if it was only JOY. | yy y largest in North Italy, which, year by | broken stretch. Trees and shrubs tree, and there, sure enough, is the r 
domestic freedom or the freedom from | hand and @ook around almost expect- sr, for seventeen joyous, noisy days, stand out dark against it, showing owner of the footprints, a fat round, une. Christmas,” she explained, 
the tyranny of fashion. Ae small 2 I e brought crowds to Bergamo from all their forms as we have never seen | gray squirrel, industriously tearing an was a holiday with them, yes, but 
Speaking to Henry Reeve, the grand- ! you N te . * that Wer the plain. This lower town was them before, with tufts of whiteness | apple to pieces, to reach the seeds. aon Se. Ot gay Ob not Ome Leut 
closer, to the window see that nothing but a little Milan, busy about | Caught on every branch and twig. And The apple itself has no interest for ee en — ee nh oat 
9 é a ies- 


on of John Taylor the yarn-maker, 
an old Norwich friend said, referring | adorable small figure in the rosebud its cotton and silk and linen milis. along by the fence-row, where the him; and he scatters it on the surface 
tival. And what happened in Made- 


to the excitement in Norwich over the cretonne rompers reaching across the por Bergamo of the Bergamasks I Wild blackberry blossoms first opened of the snow round the tree trunk, as 
the news of the fall of the Bastille: “Don't tea-party table, or that wes cage 4% — higher and ever higher, last July, are great domes of znow, he pulls the fruit apart to find the | molselle's country:“ 

I remember your glorious grand-| in the merciful shade of many chest- held up by the arching stems, whose seeds, the only part of it he considers; She listened with interest to an ac- 
mother dancing round the tree of ‘nut trees up and up a broad, zig- tips have been weighted down to the worth eating. But the mice and the count Of English customs and when 
ee fe ree Welk Dr. Parr. ) gagging avenue, to the great, cool| drift by their own burden, making a birds will appreciate the scraps he is e heard how holly was used as a 

It was this new sense of liberty that ~ 4 {depths of St. Augustine’s Gate. covered shelter for birds and mice, so generously preparing for them. Christmas decoration, she laughed 
possessed the usually quiet housewife, ) 7 | A few women fruit merchants sat and every tiny living thing, that will} Those who only know nature in her err. “Ah, that is amazing! Here 
Susanna Taylor, who could knit her rity ee 7 | under its dark vaulting. They had be out seeking food. summer dress miss a lot of the news. it is just the mistletoe. Mademoiselle 

| To those who look for nature's news, We do not need to travel miles and hae no doubt seen the great bunches 
Srowing on the trees in all the or- 


children’s stockings while she enter- — 1 g 
te: grapes, peaches and crimson slices cf’ : 
tained on market days Mr. Coke of 8 g watermelon for sale; and they looked every day of the year brings new facts, miles to find these things, but even re later there wae & 


Holkham and Lord Albemarle. Her rma Li! Oo P and only as ther th d a 
. ae 2 h they might have been squat- y we gather them up and/in the corner of the garden, where g 

one thought was that her children) P == ting there when the Venetians marched compare. and confirm the facts pre- some of we weed stalks are left for tap at the door. Séverine with a glow- 

should ‘get learnirg. ~ 5 D in centuries ago, to make this one of sented to us, do we add an atom to the the friendly birds, we may find a g face was there, holding a bunch of 

ds. But world’s knowledge, or make sure what wealth of news. of what some of the ersreen. There Mademoiselle, 

ts which Was only dimly seen before. other inhabitants of the world are be sald shyly, “It is the holly for 

Christmas. You see,” pointing to each 


Ann Letitia Barbauld, who was then . ho 7 ; | . This h t all ti b h 
. | Venice fortified now wall in a noble s happens at all times, but when doing. 3 

at Palgrave, near Diss in Suffolk. Arr. N 7 5 road. There is a great view here, and that first snowstorm comes, and the * 8 | in turn, the red berries and the 
Barbauld was a natural school-mis- | _" a e Hense. earth is one big, white space, we have Peed Bowe es | thee ns. on the leaves, exactly as 
tress. She was the daughter of a school- | dh Lise ü oN * ae bel , 1 fhe special’ edition of matire’s news- | 1agin Englis ay Mademoiselle knows holly should be. 
master and the wife of a school-mas- N f . ) : oe 2 ae — N paper spread before us, printed in If the Conference at Washington I thanked her smiling. True the 
ter, and she may be said to Ave: — ~~): * toe Pose ye — floor is broken unmistakable characters. That white wishes to conduct its deliberations in ‘branches she offered had pointed and 
5 molded the Nest of the childhood | 3 — r 0 nere by the black spikes of surface records every thing that the universal language of the Pacific, | Pine leaves. and large red berries 
ak. ot Ww ‘of the day. It was not only Hazlitt; & — ae a ere an there by cK Spik touches it, and when an impression it will employ pidgin English Whether | «2° size of small cherries peeped out 
I heap stones. ho declared that his first introdue- of 1 „ ‘poplars. Here and there it 18 i once made it is held for all to read, Ne Pies 6 from the green, but not even a far-off 


sto sit on the heap of stones tion to literature was through her 
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To no one more appropriate could ae. D 
. L 1 their most notable stronghol 
she go in her preoccupation than to 2 | : within the gate those rampar 


‘studded with villages. Their red brick | and if the temperature drops a detcee| be in Rabaul or Papua, Manila or family resemblance could they claim 
Hongkong, this quaint tongue holds'to the holly proper. Set, however, in 


8 * 1 
Vigne Garselves with the view pages; Mrs. Barbauld’s “Child’s Keep- campaniles catch the sunlight. or two, the records are as positively | 

It is a very great view, this. Look geld for the time being, as if they Sway. Was it not on the Hongkongitwo large jugs they formed a fine 
| tmas decoration: 


ie? ee And so we did. sake” was put trustingly into the 

a ' hat We Found hands of children belonging to families es af afong to the cys atone ws. en, were carved in stone. braya or water front that two Chinese ea err of 1 1 

* — villages nest up those two long Alpine This is one of the year's great days, ; ' conversed | ay or two before New Tear 
} g y8, from neighboring districts conversed | Sgverine told me that her father had 


3 f who held very different views from 
ut, as we did, we saw lying on the * Pe : | 
rr the wife of the dissenting minister of 1 8 i ‘alleys, though the mountains seem | | 
t seemed & Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor Falles 5 for all who love to read the news. The in pidgin English as the only medium. gone to cut wood far off in the forests 


da to be a little 
—— ata Palgrave. It is a little book 5% inches burdened with a weight of loneliness orisp, clear air, with its pleasant s e 6 
1 * . long. The gray-blue cover is now A pain of astonished blue eyes as they sulkily hunch their big | reset seems of a 2 ‘aaallty then] e wou bridge their differences of | near the mountains. He had been 
unn @ st like the immed, the gold design on the back | . _' shoulders against the sky. Southward we ever feel at other times. Never dialect? The world has long beeh en- there with the ox-cart since 7 o'clock 
hot ae wae  & perfect nearly obliterated, the pages soiled | mite with her foot up on the tray of again! Immediately below the ram- does the blue sky seem so blue, as tertained by the far-eastern variety in the morning. If she could be spared 
. port ae err by the little Engers that pointed to her high-chair as though she were parts the flat, red roofs of the lower | when compared r * the great white, | °f pidgin,” but it*knows little of the she would go with her brother in the 
d it to our “shorthand notes | the words in clear lettering and ex- about to try to climb out and go ex- town lie drowsing. Walk a. little unbroken, earth surface. When we New Guinea type. A writer in the trap to carry his midday meal. She 
wears after ard oellent print. Many of the 1 ges are ploring. There are dolls of all sizes nearer the wall, and you can even see notice the smaller things ro ad us Sydney Morning Herald recently gave went off happily at 11. That evening 
sands of mil om i — mand missing but “Hymns in Prose for and all in the most life-like attitudes. | the gayly-colored patterns that cornice; we find the world ahead estate color, amusing instances of the latter. For she came in with a face full of smiles. 
5 “overlaid with bole * Children“ is intact. But your outstretched hand remain- some of the villas which lean against that we hardly dreamed of, until it | instance, the hair on the head is de- | “There, Mademoiselle,” she said joy- 
tings we ny who came | If one compares these “hymns” with ing unclasped, and the clock across the hillside; and if you will stretch was relieved against that white back- fe ng me a belong coconut“ ously, some holly 1 found over there 
1 2 1 oe the poetry of the day, or the stilted the way frowning down passing min- per the parapet at that corner there ground. Every black alder bush glit- N 2 a * 8 The police in the forest. This time it was real 
de, as a paper weight. g style of some of Mrs. Barbauld's other utes upon you, you go on. and look right down, where the wall ters with its scarlet berries, and the e ho Wished to tell the magistrate| holly she had brought and knowing 
* = : writings, one sees that these prose There are ever so nany more sights drops sheer into a farmyard, you will coral pendants of the barberry gleam | (kiap) that his table telephone was well that the difference between it and 
2G tt. hymns are gems in their way. Take to see, but resolutely you pass them pe locking Italy straight between her against the snow, with its violet shad- inging violently at 2 a. m., declared the former variety must certainly be 
—— p — beste: [by until you come to the dog shop. deen eyes z ðͤ d t_me esas: on een 
Temembered about such stone The glorious sun is set in the west; the | susty 3 1 . 3 When I loitered above, bits of straw 2 ot Ne leaves. and the may be here Ae ver mr gg eee 1 e sm i 
1 it — 2 . one gg dg oo oe air, . . ssa gore 0 e — Pres A n lslander's description of the universe is ‘le grand houx,’ the big holly,” and. 
a ‘req ntly. Familiarity breeds 33 F — a Mun breathless. Pools of dirty water snow has not reached. Lichens in . 3 me t 22 cow n ene 
ite pt. The stones must be notable their heads on the slender stalk. ards barking for their breakfasts and stood near the kitchen threshold; and | shades of soft greens, and grays, and i 
ne . The stone from Bucks. had, | The chickens are gathered under the wing the — sound from the fnterior vet not à drop of rain had fallen for yellows, cling to the dark tree trunks, | N ü eR aE en EAN I aE RE See es 
course, had another claim to con- — sig =e oe at rest; the hen Of the shop causes them promptly to weeks past. Though there was plenty seeming to have intensified their 5 ee 8 V . 
ratio ‘the recollection it erse at rest also. turn their backs upon you. ot room for stringing a line from wall colors to vie with the berries. The * “eve BIS ERLE SP ES LARS LJ , 
fried of a wonderful day and a won-| George Denman, the future Lord Now, if xou are not out showing the to garden tence, ragged clothes were Fred-velvet sumac bobs stand boldiy 8 gle By eee 
den, Thus, there is in our Chancellor, was one of Mrs. Bar- sights to strangers, but are on the way drying from a stick thrust out of one above the snow. an inviting feast for 205 r : J 3; 
session a little jagged piece ot bauld's pupils and William Taylor, to your nineteenth-story office, you of the bedroom windows. On the flicker, and nuthatch. and starling,, By MARY fo yor EFF GS 
stone. We have seen its like in | that clever linguist and translator who Lannot stay much longer upon the low! yindowsill of another bedroom stood | While bushes and seed-bearing stalks 
any lan there is nothing about taucht George Borrow German and | level of the street, even if it is The broken jam pot, a-handleless cup, litter with color, like jewels in a 
mat anyone should desire it, but it gave him a love of languages, and Avenue. So you hurry on, leaving the rabble of brushes and a dish. The Silver setting. | 


“Story. Anyone who has ever inspired Walter Scott to write poetry. | Test of the “show” to other days. But kitchen floor was scattered with vege-; Every one of these bushes and weed | 
tables, like some painting of a Dutch Stalks still hold part of their autumn | 


led across tie United States, or Though a Taylor of Norwich he was when you reach a certain side street 

ada for that matter. is familiar no relation to the John Taylors, but within two blocks of your destination interior: but they were by no means harvest of seeds. Much of it has been | 
th the fact that. at some point or was one of the frequenters of Mrs. —at least, I mean when I do- I feel the clean vegetables of Holland. Dirt scattered on the ground, to be pro- 
ier, he must cross the Great Divide.|Taylor’s homely salon. He may be constrained to turn to the right a few and disorder mocked the sunlight. tected by the snows for next year's 
some place or other he will reach a|said to have introduced the modern steps and stop to see a group of fasci- | As ill kept were the steep narrow. Cop. but some is always left that 
int ‘Where all the waters, flowing | poetry and drama of Germany to Eng- nating, small orange-colored Persian’ oy oq streets Flies buzred about | birds and mice may still find a store | 
it, will Gnd their way wultimately|lish readers, as well as advanced | kittens which disport themselves gayly Cobwebs hung thickly on lovely ot food held above the snow for their | 
6 the Pacific, and all the waters views of German philosophy which in a cage large enough to afford tail- wtought ironwork <a latticed 4 use. As the wind gently blows, some 
Wing east will find their way shocked some of the party. The school chasing space for a chosen few. | ground-floof . windows of dwell Dot the remaining seeds are scattered 
Rately, into the Atlantic. Wejat Palgrave, the sweetest village in The other day f stopped quite early Which had once 8 e 2 * on the snow’s surface, for those who 

mber, years ago, in our England, as Mrs. Barbauld called it, in the morning. Breakfast was late n ‘a cannot climb for it. 
ey across the Continent, /was run on lines little known at the that day and the kittens were getting ould be standing propped open a | Here are the tiny tracks of a white- 
this. thought which im- time. Acting plays, cutting out de- agitated. One of them, Miss Columbus in the vatiied cates ni id pen, aud foot mouse, showing the little mark 
| @& most, and, when we | signs in paper, playing games in which I called her, had evidently decided to 8 1 3 my Ta e wt se where his tail touched the snow as he 
} the high lands, we embarked | history and geography were intro-| go in search of it. She stole away | cracked. —— . bal ce ere 3 bounded along, and the front feet 
great train upon the great | duced, were part of the curriculum. from her companions down to the far away r eee s came down exactly together, while the 
| with a peculiar interest. All| Writing to a friend who was stay- end of the cage and cautiously poked the mean 110. shop 1 oa 4 a hae. § 3 a 3 ee at 
ay. we rem , we were climb- ing at ve, her head out between the resilient. each three-inch jump. Then he paused |. 
e . & Palgrave, Mrs. John Taylor cobbled alleys that climbed to the under the bushes, to eat and 3 
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Slowly in and out among said, “You are enjoying the choicest wires. Then, with a twist or two, she 

‘along the banks of of pleasures; and fou know how to succeeded in getting first one small | glass. 1 1 genre the news of who else might be trav- 
— ‘geo river, then a torrent, | prize them. If anyone might acknowl- shoulder then the cther out and iu 2 1 i elins that way among the field folk.“ 
é as we panted upward edge being envious without a blush, sraSped at a blue curtain hanging be- moldy g air ment en en again, increasing the length 
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rd the of the pass, a/it would be for such society as Mr. | hind the cage. A few more energetic | — — — 
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Revealed by Testimony in 
Alameda County Court trial 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Pacific Coast News Office 


OAKLAND, California—Unexpected 
developments of national interest as 


,| revealing the activities of lodges of 


| Industrial Workers of the World in 


dis- northern California have come as the 


result of trials of six confessed and 
alieged members of this organization 
in the Superior Court of Alameda 
County before Judge George Samuels. 
These trials—in reality one trial, 


| since all the defendants have combined 


their interests and faced thé charges 
as one defendant—have occupied more 
than a week, and probably will con- 


| tinue a fortnight longer, owing to the 


many and ¢omplicated ramifications 


| revealed by the testimony of the de- 
| fendants and of other witnesses as the 


trial proceeds. The accused are de- 
fending themselves against charges 


) of criminal syndicalism. 


Fenton Thompson, former police 
chief of Oakland, and member ot the 
loyalty squad of the city’s police force, 


has | testified under oath, and the defendants 


were unable to refute his testimony, 
that all six of the men on trial had 
participated in a meeting on.the night 
of June 26, 1921, in which the over- 
throw of the Amercan government, 
and the substitution of an industrial 
republic modeled on the lines of the 
soviet government of Russia, was 
voted unanimously after the proposi- 


tion had been introduced by agents of 


the I. W. W. from the statwof Wash- 
ington. Literature seized in a raid on 
this meeting, after the character of 
the meeting had been ascertained by 
members of the loyalty squad posing 
as members of the I. W. W.,, was 
placed in evidence and read to the 


uel; court. It showed that the plans of the 


sed the ot grea 
Ag, so reverently inarticulate at 


ill not be 
om iment. not be calmed with un- 


d Insists en Success . 


of the world 15 centered 
Conference. Because the 

there reached are of such 

nd import, those who see and 

da will be failing in their 

Mf they see failure impending and 
555 proclaim to the world what 
envision. I pledge to you that 
r mysélf, as I am, confident 


‘the Conference will reach 
and will turn the face of 


of the spiritual, the 
| philosopher and the 
the poet will be realized in 

peace, human brother- 


. Will toward mankind. 


ne for Failure 
i people of the world do not 


4 pe 22 * — 
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appeal, with a great 

a profound hope and they 

0 They are not concerned 

in meaning in words. 

unity of purpose and 

demand freedom from 

dur ot armament and they 
mand world organized for peace. 
“it w pare to be the 1 


exponent of militaristic 
swept away. The 
a the world have won. Do 


* the meaning of that 
accomplished,’ it may 


local branch of the I. W. W. were in 
substance the same that Mr. Thomp- 
son had outlined as voted for at this 
meeting. 

Elbert Coutts, former member of 
the I. W. W., but who left the organ- 
ization and has been giving his serv- 
ices toward suppressing it, testified 
that members of the organization had 
burhed homes of men opposed to them 
in the city of Modesto, in 1917, and 
had. committed acts of sabotage, in- 
cluding the throwing of emery dust 
into ‘valuable and delicate machinery 
during the war in several cities in the 
United States. Thé defendants, who, 
from their questions, apparently knew 
all about these acts, were unable to 
shake. Coutt’s direct testimony, when 
they cross-questioned him. : 

Phosphorus bombs, prepared by 
members of the I. W. W. for use in 
the destruction of barns and haystacks 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Valleys, were placed in evidence, after 
they had been captured in a raid on 
a houseboat owned by Robert Cun- 


Inellan, and moored in Smith’s canal, 


near Stockton. Cunnellan, according 
to the evidence adduced, is a radical, 
and learned to make the bombs while 
serving a term in San Quentin peni- 
tentiary, this -State, and had been 
regularly employed by the I. W. W. 
branches in northern California to 
make these bombs. The infernal 
machines were so loaded and timed 
that they would go off at periods of 
one day to two weeks after they had 
been buried in haystacks, or hidden in 
barns and houses, so as not to throw 
suspicion on I. W. W. men who had 
planted them. The bombs break in 
pieces without noise, and throw flam- 
ing phosphorus for varying distances, 
immediately setting fire to all inflam- 
mable material within range. It is 
estimated that these bombs, planted 
in haystacks and barns in the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin valleys alone, 
have caused damage of more than 31. 
000,000 in the past two years. Many 
of the fires now believed to have 
been caused by these bombs have been 
listed in the records heretofore as of 


“unknown origin.” 


WOMAN HELPS TO 
REPLACE LOST TREES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News ce 

MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin—A vigor- 
ous campaign to commit the state gov- 
ernment to a policy of reafforestation 
‘has directed attention to the splendid 
Work done by a northern Wisconsin 
woman ‘in planting 4,000 trees in the 
last seven years. 

In the spring of 1914, Miss Mary C. 
Nye began planting Norway, white and 
Scotch pines at her summer home in 
the town of Wascott, Douglas. County, 
Seedlings five or six inches in height 
were obtained from the state nursery 
for $2.25 a thousand. Less than 10 
per cent failed to grow. 


The trees were placed in rows about 


six feet apart. The soil is light and 
sandy, cut-over land grown up yith 
jack pine. Up to the present time the 
Scotch pines have shown the best 


igrowth but the Norway and white 


pines are rapidly overtaking them. 
Miss Nye says that experience has 


taught her that the Norway pine is oe 


whether the were adapted to this type of soil. 


dering service and the service is good. 
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tele; Mees Diseussot. Can- 
ada’s Railway Policy, Which 
Has Become Vital Question 
e ma 


Shecial to The Christian —— Monitor 
é y from its Canadian News Office 

‘MONTREAL, Québec — Before an 
audience of 3000 people in the Windsor 
Hall,-Arthur Meighen, Prime Minister 
of Canada, discussed. at length the 
Dominion Government's railway 
policy, which has become a great 
issue in the present general election 
campaign. Liberal statesmen, said 
the Premier, now' came forward to 
denounce the government and tell the 
people how the railway - roblem was 
to be solved, but v y ignored 
the fact that the whole problem came 
as a legacy to the government from 
the Laurier administration, which 
went out ot office in 1911. 

The Premier Dunded @ note of hope 
as to the situation. The railway 
defleits, he felt, would become less, 
and the people had a real national 
railway system, which, if the govern- 
ment could not operate, some one else 
could and would. The Liberals had 
declared that before 1911 there had 
been no railway question. “No,” said 
the Premier, it was being made then.” 


Government Handling Problems 


“Here in Montreal the Liberals are 
determined that the issue is national 
railways, and whether or not ‘they 
should be turned over to a private 
company or merged in another sys- 
tem,” said Mr. Meighen, who pointed 
out that the government, in handling 
the various problems as to railways 
as they arose, had had the support 
of the best and ablest of the Opposi- 
tion and of the leading newspapers 
which ordinarily supported the Oppo- 
sition. He reviewed the situation as 
regards the Transcontinental, the 
Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian 
Nortkern, the money loans, the guar- 
antees, and so on, and the choice be- 
fore the government in each instance. 
He referred to the indorsation of Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier in 1914 when the gov- | 
ernment took 40 per cent of the Ca- 
nadian Northern stock and lent that 
company $45;000,000 to enable them to 
carry on. Sir Wilfrid had then 
wanted a majority of the stock. “Who 
are these, now his disciples, who 
prate against government ownership?” 
demanded Mr. Meighen. The Premier 


emphasized what would have happened 


if there had been liquidation, claim- 


ing that while liquidation of small | 
roads might pass off without serious 
consequences, it was not the same 
with liquidation of big systems. It 
became evident in 1917, the r 
explained, that neither the Grand 
Trunk nor the Canadian Northern sys- 
tem could carry on and longer. 80 
both of these great systems had to 
be taken over by the government, and 
their burdens assumed by the nation. 

“As everyone knows,” said the Pre- 
mier, “unless we had taken the stock, 
the Grand Trunk ,was hastening toi A 
the precipice of Mauldation. This | 
stock might have been of value even | 
then and we did just as we did in the, 
case of the Canadian Northern—put 
the matter before a board of arbitra- 
tion, and this Dominion of Canada has 
something which, if we cannot oper- 
ate, at least is a proposition that 
with the growth of the country can 
be operated as a railway system. If we 
had taken any other course, we would 
have taken on our back something 
the country could not have maintained 
and which would have been an im- 
possible proposition from any stand- 
point whatever. 


Railway Construction 

“This railway problem has been 
with us ever since we took office. The 
Liberals say that before 1911 we had 
no problem. No, they were only mak- 
ing one. They were in the heyday of 
construction; they were spending the 
money, and that is a fine period to 
be in. Yes, they were, in the heyday 
of construction, and when money is 
being spent everything goes fine. But 
we came into the field only when 
construction had to be completed un- 
der their contracts, and then the thing 
was on our backs. 

“Dont be too discouraged about the 
National Transcontinental. It is just 
possible there are some people who 
are not very anxious for it to succeed. 
I don’t know. 
going to succeed for a while. I never 
have painted it as a rosy prospect, but 
I do say that it is in the best shape 
now to succeed that it ever could have | 
been. If it had been kept disintegrated, 


than 4% per cent. 


I don’t expect it is | 


dismembered, part of it here and part 
of it there, and the heavy part on the 
back of the Canadian people, then it 


never could have succeeded. | 


“But now it is carrying a large 
share of the traffic of Canada. I don't 
know that I am within a percentage 
or two of right, but I think it is carry- 
ing 48 per cent of this year’s grain 
from western Canada, and it is ren- 


It is true there is a deficit; but how 
are you going O pay interest on 3500, 
000,000 of construction, how are you 
going to operate a road where there 
is no traffic and not have a deficit? 


How are you going to have somebody 


els: bear the deficit? They would not among eight counties. 


bear it * age had it. We sus- 
tained it as long as we felt the people 
of Canada would justify it by loans 
that went into the system, and that 
are charges the system, bat 


when that could be borne no longer . 


we took the system. 
Grand Trunk Great Asset 
“Now we own the Grand Trunk sub- 
ject to the bonds alone, but we have 
something now to operate that is a 


‘1 complement to the other, something 


that is a system, and with the growth 
of this country will become a great 
asset. to this nation. In the month 
of August, for the first time since it 


was put together, there was a profit 
of operation of some $47,000. Very 
little. Nothing like enough to pay the 
fixed charges for a long while. In the 
month of September that profit on 
operation rose to something over 
$500,000. Even that was not enough 
to pay the fixed charges, not by any 
means, and there will be a deficit this 
year. 

“But I will tell you something about 
that. The profit of operation of the 
Canadian Northern part was nearly 
| sufficient to pay fixed charges, but it 
was absorbed by the loss on operation 
of the other part, the Transcontinental 
and Grand Trunk, and consequently 
there was only $500,000 ydd to apply 
against fixed charges. I am hopeful 
that next year will be less and less. 
Sir Lomer Gouin said that tast year 
it was $100,000,000. It was not. It was 
$70,495,000, and nearly $13,000,000 of 
that was coming to ourselves on our 


road. However, that is a deficit all 
the same. 


“I don’t use the word ‘hope’ merely 
as imagination, but because I have 
reason to hope thaf this year that will 
be very substantially reduced. The 
attitude of the government, as I can, 
see it, is to have the best possible 
method ‘of operation, to make the sys- 
tem succeed, give it a fair and honest 
and consistent trial under the best 
possible conditions. We are doing 
that. We have a business board run- 
ning that road, a business board that 
runs it ‘in just the same way and just 
as free from politics as the board of 
directors of the Canadian Pacific run 
the Canadian Pacific system. These 
business-men cannot spend any capi- 
tal unless it is voted by Parliament. 
Their business is to operateagand make 


ot the House, conceded yesterday that 


Many are reported to have come over 


a full report to Parliament, and if 


that report discloses any inefficiency, | 


then it is the business of the govern- 


change the system.” 


AMBITIOUS PAVING 
PLAN IN NEW ORLEANS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana Rec- 
ommendations that the city should 
spend annually not less than $1,000,- 
000 as its share in new paving, and 
that changes in the paving laws 
should be made to provide for it, are 
included in a special report just sub- 
mitted by the paving committee of 
the New Orleans Association of Com- 
merce. The report also suggests that 

a bond issue be floated for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds. This, the 
report states, is the best way to pro- 
vide for sub-surface qrainage. As an 
additional means of raising the money, 
it is proposed that some form of 
license should be levied on the privi- 
lege of operating automobiles on the 
streets. 

Sub-surface. drainage, the report 
says, is the only solution of the pav- 
ing problem for New Orleans, and 
this work should be done from one to 
three years before the contemplated 
paving is begun, and property owners 
should be given 10 years in which to 
pay their share of it. Recommenda- 
tion is made that railway companies 
be required to keep spaces between 
their tracks and for a space of 18 
inches on each side in a condition as 
good as is the remainder of the paving 
at any given point. 

With reference to pavings laws the 
report says in part: 

“At present there is some hindrance 
to paving in New Orleans because the 
paving law states that paving certiti- 
cates cannot be sold for less than 
95 and must bear interest no greater 
This makes such 
paving certificates practically unsal- 
able on the bond market at present. 
The paving law must changed to 
allow an increase in the interest rate 
not to exceed 6 per cent, with the 
same figure of 95 as the lowest amount’ 
at which any certi te could be sold. 

“The suggesti in relation of li- 
censing automobile traffic is made be- 
cause it will be impossible to incréase 
the budget for 1922 and there will 
not be enough money in the city 
treasury to carry out the proposed 
program of which the city’s share is 
$500, 000. “9 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES GROW 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Oftice 

INDIANAPOLIS, Indiana Having 
in view the promotion of general ap- 
preciation of the work of the Indiana 
State Historical Society, the State 


Historical Commission has undertaken | 


to organize an historical society in 

each county of the State. Societies 

have been organized in 21 counties in 

addition to which the Southwestern 

Historical Society has been formed in 

the southwest corner of the State 
\ 


ment to change the directorate * 


| conferees enter the conference 
instructed” is a strong point in their 


SURTAX AMENDMENT", 


RESULT IN DOUBT 


Republican House Leaders will 
Need All the Influence of the 
Administration to Defeat the 
Fa Per Cent Surtax Revision 


~ 


Speciat to The Chriatfan Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 
WASHINGTON, District ot Columbia 
—All the influence of the Administra- 
tion will be necessary if Republican 
leaders in the House are going to de- 
feat the proposed 50 per cent maxi- 
mum surtax rate on large incomes as 
an amendment to the tax revision bill. 
While the conferees were preparing 
to hold their first session on the meas- 
ure today, Democratic leaders in the 
House were at work among sympa- 
thetic Republicans, mostly from the 
} agricultural districts, soliciting their 
support of the 50 per cent rate. 
Frank W. Aondell, Representative 
from Wyoming, the Republican leader 


the result is in grave doubt. There is 
no escaping a direct vote on the propo- 
sition. in the House, regardless of any 
action the conferees may take with 
respect to it. 

Republican leaders, have given their 
word that no parliamentary tactics 
will be used to prevent a deciding 
vote. They were compelled to make 
this promise so as to enable the tax 
measure to be sent to conference. 

The Republican conferees are all 
opposed to acceptance of the 50 per 
cent rate. But the rank and file of the 
Republicans in the House, who voted 
for a 32 per cent surtax, are wavering. 


to the Democratic side since Thurs- 


day's fight on the amendment and Re- 


publican leaders are 
anxious. , 

Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary of the: 
Treasury, will be called te by Re- 
publican leaders to throw his influence 
against the Senate amendment. If his 
voice fails to rally the breaking Re- 
publican, ranks it is highly probable 
that the Administration leaders, in 
their desperation, will appeal directly 
to President Harding. 

Democratic leaders, supported by 
the vote of the Republican Senate, | 
are confident of compromising on some | 
rate between 32 per cent and 50 per | 
cent, should the yote on the latter 
rate fail. The fact that the House 
“un- 


exceedingly 


favor, although the conference cards 
are stacked against the Senate amend- 
ment. Senate conferees, however, are 
instructed to demand the 50 per cent, 
rate but in view of the Republican 
conferees’ opposition, there is reason 
to believe that they would favor a 
compromise. 

James A. Frear, Representative from 
Wisconsin, one of the leading Repub- 
lican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is fighting hard for the | 
50 per cent surtax imposed in the, 
Senate amendment. He has a strong) 
following in the House, where he re- 
cently led successful fights on the 
tariff, revenue and foreign debt bills, 
when they were up for consideration. 

Working in conjunction with the 
Democratic leader, Finis J. Garrett, 
Representative from Tennessee, Mr. 
Frear is making a thorough canvass 
of the agriculture bloc which is ex- 
pected to support the Senate amend- 
ment almost to a man. 

The vote in the House of Thursday 
to table the motion of Mr. Garrett 
for immediate concurrence in the Sen- 
ate amendment is not a fair indica- 
tion of the sentiment of the House. 
Republican leaders having pledged a 
direct vote later on the proposition, 
many Republicans friendly to it voted 
to table the motion of the Democratic 
leader, so as to give the conference an 
opportunity to consider the disputed 
question. 

Republicans, too, are beginning to 
hear from their home districts. Com- 
plaint that the Republican Party is 
trying to saddle the taxes on those 
least able to pay them is responsible 
for many changing votes. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK | 


' 


PRODUCERS TO UNITE. 


Specie! to The Christian Science Monitor | 
from its Western News Office 

CHICAGO, IIlinois— With no ma- 
terial changes, the plan for coopera- 
tive regulation of production and 
marketing of live stock on a national 
scale, evolved by the Committee of 
Fifteen, was adopied here yesterday. 
The plan lays the foundation of an 
organization to be known as the Na- 
tional Livestock Producers Associa- 
tion. . 

Thirty-one existing producer live- 
stock organizations of local, state and 
national character are interested and | 
in all probability will become merged 


no fusion with the 


Postal 


in the new national project. The 
can Farm Bureau Federation, 
which named the Committee of Fifteen, 
is to appoint first board of direc- 
tors, num nine, by December 1. 
After the first year the board will be 
elective. 

Voting control of the national as- 
sociation is to be strictly on a basis 
of volume of business done. An an- 
nual marketing — of 10,000 
cars of live stock is” entitle a 
constituent organization — one vote. 
and each additional 5000 cars to half 
a vote, An organization which does 
a business 6f only 7000 cars, for ex- 
ample, will be entitled to seven- 
tenths of a vote. 

Live stock commission associations 
at terminal markets, producers 
stocker and feeder companies at 
terminal markets, and cooperative 
shipping associations, with the nation- 
al board to regulate marketing in an 
orderly manner, to supervise trans- 
portation and compile statistics and“ 
market reports, are the outstanding 
features of the machinery proposed. 


NEW INDEPENDENT 
FARMERS’ PARTY 


Organization Is to Receive Sup- 
port of the United Farmers and 
the F armers Union of Quebec 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Canadian News Office 

MONTREAL, Quebec—At a conven- 
tion held in Montreal attended by 
about 300 delegates, it was decided to 
form .an independent Farmers Pro- 
gressive Party in Quebec. The exist- 
ing parties, the United Farmers and 
the Farmers Union, are cooperating in 
the new movement. It is hoped to run 
25 candidates in the forthcoming fed- 
eral general election. There will be 
United Farmers 
of Western Canada, at least until T. 
A. Crerar, the leader of that body, 
has explicitly set forth what he is 
prepared to do for the farmers of 
Quebec. The rew organization, it was 
stated at the convention, will not 
adopt a class attitude, but, while work- 
ing primarily for the farmers. will 
also take into consideration the in- 
terests of the city workers. A com- 
mittee of five was elected to take im- 
mediate charge of the incorporation 
of the new par‘y. 

Included in the platform of the new 
organization, which was unanimously 
adopted, are the following demands: 
The maintenance of international 
peace on the part of the Canadian 
Government. In relations with Great 
Britain, the government must “main- 
tain the principles laid down at con- 
federation” and be guided first by 


Canadian interests; the rights of all 
to be respected, 
rule, regardless of racial, religious or 
social conditions; agriculture, mines, 
forests, fisheries and industries based 
on the exploitation of these natural 
résources to be developed ag far as 
possible; a tax to be imposed on land 
and other natural resources not ex- 
ploited but held for speculative gain; 


| the national policy to secure measures 


to assure the industrial en 
of such natural products as nickel; 


permanent commission to 5 


industrial conditions of each industry 
and the foreign legislation affecting it, 
to form a basis for customs policy; 
the government to form a technical 
commission to administer the rail- 
ways so as to -reduce transportation 
rates and deficits, and to make a 
definite railway policy; the reduction 
of naval and military expenditure to a 
minimum; the exercise of the strict- 
est economy in all administrative 
branches; the establishment of trade 


| commissioners abroad, to find further 


outlets for Canadian products; only 
desirable immigrants to be admitted, 
suitable for the development of the 
Dominion; the state to compel politi- 
cal organizations to publish the source 
of their election funds before and 
after elections; proprietors of journals 
to be compelled to publish a list of 
shareholders, and the repeal of the 


so that concord may | 


military conscription law at the next 
parliamentary session. 

A vigorous campaign on behalf of 
the new organization has. been 
launched, and it is planned to have 
candidates take the field wherever 
they feel themselves strong enough to 
do so, irrespective of the intentions of 


Liberals or Conservatives. 


INCREASE IN SAVINGS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—There 
has been a notable increase in savings 


in the Argentine Republic during the 
last few years and the report of the 
avings Bank for September 30 | 
shows that in that bank alone there | 
were on that date 459,240 savings ac- | 
counts, aggregating a total saving of | 
28,214,178 pesos, or an average ot 
61.15 pesos for each account. 
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ny, 


. ete., 


— 
SECOND FLOOR: 
maid’s room and 
THIRD R: Two 


ages” ye hoto ur? “Sonal be 
ome * t 


servants’ rooms, 
and K room 


eur. 
This home — 
the mountains to the north and west: 


PRICE $200,000,00 


Inspection one tment. Photographs, etc., 
Abr 217 Herman W. Hell: 
Northeast corner Spring and Fourth Streets, 


LOS ANGELES, 


Ste., 
tapestry. No item of — ence and equipment is absent, incleding 


Four masters rooms. 
rooms: , enclosed porches; conservatory; li 


a corier-lot 188 x 130 feet, 
and wi 


Calif 
marble, and stone; the roof being of pe 
and oak; with large tile mantels and fire- 


tally made. Walls of halls and main 


— annex; living room: 
storage room; and 


three baths with vt = pyle — * 
rary; linen room; sewing 


2 pater Be large cedar storage room; dark 
th; laundry, drying 


th ba 
of fruit, vegetables, etc. : water 
1 furnace. 


includin 


Bu commanding ax a» unobstructed view of 


1 nonresidents. 
man Building, 


CALIFORNIA 


STEADY BUSINESS 
GAIN IS REPORTED 


Survey by Department of Com- 
merce Shows Real Basis for 
Confidence in Recovery in 
Many Varied Industrial Lines ‘ 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Washington News Office 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 
—That there is a real basis for the 
general statement by the Department 
of Commerce that business and indus- 
try is moving forward is revealed in 
the department’s “Survey of Current 
Business” for October, made public 


yesterday. 

Considered as a whole, a steady and 
substantial gain is reported for prac- 
tically the entire country. The unem- 
ployment problem, while still far from 
being solved, showed a decided change 
for the better. 

Iron and steel are among the in- 
dustries showing marked improvement 
with conditions indicating a contin- 
uance of good times in those and allied 
industries. The building industry in 
the 27 northeastern states showed a 
gain in value of 114% per cent in Sep- 
tember aver August, in place of the 
usual seasonal decline. Residential 
construction, it was stated, showed an 
increase of 165 per cent over last year 
in value. 

Textile consumption figures contin- 
ued to advance and exports of raw cot- 
ton were substantially larger than a 
year ago. 

Good progress has been made in re- 
ducing the number of idle freight cars, 
the department announces. At the end 
of September car surplus had been 
reduced 65 per cent from the peak of 
last March. Railroad operating reve- 
nues increased 9.4 per cent in August, 
making the best showing of the year. 
Freight revenue, with an increase of 
12.4 per cent in August, and passenger 
revenue, with a gain of .5 per cent, also 
made new records. 

Business failures declined in num- 
ber by 6 per cent, and in extent of 
liabilities by 13.8 per cent from August. 
New corporations were 15.7 per cent 
less than in August. September, how- 
ever, provided an increase of 48.5 per 
cent in new capital sales, the largest 
month since April. Dividend and in- 
terest payments in September were 50 
per cent greater than both August, 
1921, and September, 1920. 

Statistics of the wool industry reflect 
improvement; consumption increased 
in September by 6.9 per cent over 
August. Cotton consumption increased 
4.1 per cent during September, while 
the export movement both of raw 
cotton and cotton cloth showed im- 
provement. 


TENANTS COMBINE 
TO RESIST ADVANCE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
PROVIDENCE, Rhode Island—Fifty 
tenants in an office building here have 
organized and voted to resist as a 
unit a raising of rents. The building 
was leased by the owners and sublet. 
Now the lease has been sold and the 


new owner has raised all the rents. 
The tenants appealed to the Mayor, 
and the Mayor, a lawyer, advised them 
to organize and to refuse to pay the 
new rents, requiring eviction proceed- 
ings in court. The tenants have agreed 
to’ seek new quarters; to offer to pay 
rent at the old rate and to seek an 
injunction against enforcement of the 
new rate. 

Among the grievances of the tenants 
is that the lessee of the building 
charges them 10 cents per kilowatt for 
electricity while the electric lighting 
company charges him 7% cents per 
kilowatt. 


— 


TEACHERS TO GET EQUAL PAY 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

NEW ORLEANS, Louisiana — The 
Board of Schoo] Directors of the 
Parish of Orleans has announced a 
decision which recognizes that women 
teachers are entitled to the same rate 
of pay for their services as male 
teachers. While the recognition of 
this principle is considered a victory 
for the women, the increased rate of 
pay will not be put into effect imme- 
diately as the finances of the board 
will not permit such action at present. 


November Festivities 
Scatt’s Full Dress 
and Cutaway Suits 
NIMITABLE 


fabrics our own special 
importations. Specialized in 
by us for tall or short stout 
figures as well as for regulars 
or slims—and we are speak- 
ing of an unusual assortment 
and an unusual quality with 
new lower prices attached 
thereto. 


Dress Coat and Trousers... .$75 
Tuxedo or Dinner Jacket...$50 
Cutaway Coat and Vest..... $60 
Striped Worsted Trousers. . .$18 
Tuxedo or Dress Vests..$7.50-$12 


Ready-to-Wear 


340 Washington Street, Boston 


tine foreign 


—— — — — 


Real Furs Made eee 


Will enable you to 
SAY IT WITH FURS 
and say it right at 
EDWARD I. MARTIN’S 
33 eaten Street, Boston, Mass 


hone Beach 308 
Established 1898, Entire 3rd. floor 
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PLN TO CUT WA 
ded Special to The Christian. Solence Monitor, 
ie; NRW YORK, New York-—An execu- ly 
tive committee representing all the 
'| Class 1 railroads in the country goes 
to Washington today to confer with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
rks} regarding. the roads’ plans to reduce 
| Wages, e committee will report 

‘|back to the railway executives here 
on Wednesday. : N 
The eastern roads have now joined 
with the western in voting to post 
at once notices of reductions ranging 
from 10 to 30 per cent in the wages 
ot common labor. It is believed that 


1 oceu e continent at the time ot the committee will discuss with the 
3 aa commission the necessity of making 


‘epre- | a similate with the popul: ee pete. ae oes 75 — . Mae view is questionable. The younger Tate cuts synchronize with wage cuts. 
4 a All this is the working out of the 
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‘| generation of the Indians on the Alle- 


the! Lines Seen as Step for Better 


f 75 4 IC : ; 3 
+ er wate ‘ 7 * \ 
Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 
BOSTON, Massachusetts — Better 


+ 


eee 


Drawn for The Christian Science Monitor 


and more frequent service for the 


. Alleghany River at Quaker Bridge, New York 


ghany reservations showed a surpris- 
ing lack of knowledge and interest 
in their own history. Johann Hiel- 
welder, an early missionary to the 
Indians, in his “History of the Indian 
Nations of Pennsylvania” relates a 
tradition of the Lenape Nation, who 
inhabited the Delaware River-country, 
which is interesting. 

The Lenape, according to their tra- 
ditions; immigrated from the far west 


ſat the same time, but separately from, 


the Iroquois. On arriving at the 
Namaesj Sipi (River of Fish), their 
scouting parties reported the country 
beyond to be inhabited by a people 
of unusual stature and named the 
AHighwe (Alleghanies). The Lenape 
requested permission to live in the 
country but were refused; however, 
a request to pass through was granted, 
When the crossing of the river 
was attempted the Allighwe became 
alarmed by the unexpected numbers 
of the Lenape and attacked them. 


roads’ plans for reductions as an- 
nounced directly following settlement 
of the threatened strike. The Rail- 
road Labor Board’s announcement at 
the same time that petitions for 
changed conditions will be considered . 
before petitions fer reductions re- 
mains unchanged, and before the wage 
cuts can even come before the board 
the roads have to make efforts to 
come to an agreement about them 
with their employees. . 


PUBLIC CONTROL OF 
RAILROADS DECRIED 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


LEWISTON, Maine—Anathase Da- 
vid, provincial secretary of Quebec, 
who was here recently, expressed it as 
his belief that public control of rail- 
roads is a failure. At present the 
Canadian Government controls three 
great systems—Grand Trunk, the Ca- 
nadian Northwest and the _ Inter- 


traveling public, and lower labor, fuel : 
and equipment cost to the railroad, | . | ö . 
are a century ago, the lumber industry] ming pools are being bufit to supply] gonquins. Disagreements and in- With great difficulty the portion of 


awept like an invading host over the people already across regained the colonial. The other important rail- 
way, the Canadian Pacific, is privately 
owned. 

Mr. David said further that among 
the various solutions offered is one 


these; at that time remote, hills and 
valleys, leaving in its wake bare and 


These bu: will de tried out experi- unsightly landscapes. Natural growth 


trails are being opened over the hills. 

Quaker Run received its name from 
the establishment there of a school for 
the Indians by the Society of Friends. 


the lack of natural lakes and many | frin e +} 5 
Sements of treaties led to war be main body on the farther shore, and 


tween them, in Which, about 1656, the after holding council, it was decided; 
Eries were deteated. The final battle | because of the faithless and unpro- 
was fought in Alleghany County. The yoked attack, to drive the Allighwe 


suggested by Lord Shaugnessy to the 


mentally, running on the rails of short has remedied the unsightliness, and . 
branch e — the place of steam- modern transportation the remote- In the year 1795, at the yearly meet- Eries, so tradition has it; mustered out of their own country. A war was 
engine drawn trains. ness, as the park is but a short wotor ing in Philadelphia, there was ap- 4000 Warriors. and the Senecas and begun which lasted several years. The effect that the government hand over 
‘The busses are described as resem- trip from many populous centers; | pointed’ a committee “for promoting their allies, 6000, The battle, cont |Allighwe, according to the tradition, the railroads to one great private cor- 
bling huge Omnibuses, seating 36 peo- indeed, from the city of Buffalo it is improvement and gradual civilization | to popular opinion of Indian warfar | fortified themselves at strategic points poration. “Although this proposition 

: compart- the distance of only a comfortable of the Indian natives.” Representa- Was fought in European style, the con- behind earthwork forts, but in the end, may not be accepted. something of 
testants sweeping dack and forth after repeated defeats, they retired! this nature must be done if Canada 


ple and having a 
ment. The chassis 


horsepower, with a speed of 35 miles 
A railroad official de- 
clared that the busses were neither 
makeshifts nor rattletraps but were 
of the best grade construction—solid 
He said further that 
the three roads selected for the ex- 
periment were from a group of ten 
said branch lines, and that if the trial 
proves profitable and the public is sat- 
isfied; the other seven will undoubt- 
edly be equipped in the same manner. 


Operative Economy | 
The New Tork, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, like practically all 


on the tracks. 


and substantial. 


the State of Pennsylvania and, besides 
the large ‘prospective areal increase 
in New York State, it is intended to 
establish a similar park adjoining in 
that State. . 

To the north and east of the park 
there runs a wide ridge of low hills 
forming a watershed which separates 
the waters flowing.on the one side to 
the Atlantic by way of the St. Law- 
rence and Susquehanna rivers, and to 
the Gulf of Mexico by way of the 
Mississippi on the other; indeed, at 
one point brooklets feeding these 
three great rivers flow within a mile 


to just which course the waters should 
take. From this watershed the hills 
converge on the Alleghany River as it 
bends north around the foothilis of 
the Alleghany Mountains. While not 
truly mountainous in character, as 


of each other, making it somewhat a. 
question during. abundant rainfall as 


of great difficulty into the then track- 
less wilderness to visit the Indians. 
Ellis, in his history of Cattaraugus 
County, quotes from the speech of the 
Indian Chief Cornplanter, replying to 
the committee, in which the chief said 
in closing, “Brothers, we cannot say a 
word against you; it is the best way 
to call Quakers brothers; you never 
wished any part of our lands there- 
fore we are determined to try to learn 
your ways, and these young men may 
stay here tw years to try, and if they 


like it and we like it they may stay 


longer.” In view of the unbroken 
continuance of the institution then 
founded to this day, it is evidenced 
that all parties “liked it.” 

The Present establishment is 
located on the large farm owned by 


Tunesassa Creek and close to the 
reservation line. . On the farm are fine 
commodious farm and school build- 


the Friends at the mouth of the 


Eries having much the best of it until of the opinion that the earthworks 
the Iroquois, feigning retreat and lur- are not so ancient as popularly sup- 
ing the Eries on, suddenly breught into posed, or built by one nation of people. 
the battle 1000 warriors who had been He points out that the Cherokee In- 
held in reserve. These warriors | dians of North Carolina and the Nat- 
quickly turned the tide of battle. The chez of Mississippi (a race unlike any 
survivors of the Eries were incorpo- of the other Indians) were still build- 
rated into the Seneca Nation and the ing earth mounds at the time of white 
pursuit of fugitives continued to the | occupation; indeed, there still remain 
Mississippi River, it being nearly five some mounds made by the Senecas. 
months before the pursuers returned Ih the park territory near the mouth 
home. of the Red House Creek, is located 
For many years the Alleghany coun- an old fort built prior to the Indian 
try remainéd uninhabited, the princi- occupation. It is on a lofty spur of 
pal Seneca villages being located in the hills, rising almost at the river 
the Gen-nis~heexyo (Beautiful) Valley. bank. With precipitous sides, except 
In 1779 General Sullivan led an expe- to the south where it joins the main 
dition up the Cohocton Valley, with range of hills, and commanding the 
another force advancing from the valley and river for miles, and at a 
north, to punish the Indians for at- point where the valley narrows: to a 
tacks on settlers during the Revolu- short width, it seems indeed a point to 
tion. Caught between two forces, the appeal to the military eye. The site 
Indians were rapidly overcome and itself is almost perfectly level and is 


bigge eet is that of one of 's outing. The park land adjoins tives of the committee made a journey 

epee en, ine 7 ecross the field five times, with the southward. Fiske, the historian, is is to avoid the disaster to which the 
aining some 95 per cent of the 
truck equipment carried by 
m truck manufacturing com- 
y. The chief difference is that the 


United States almost succumbed after 
the war,” he said. “Government own- 
ership thus far is not successful and 
it seems likely that the railway sys- 
tems will fall into private control.” 


MUCH FALL PLOWING DONE 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Western News Office 

SIOUX FALLS, South Dakota— 
Those who keep in close touch with 
farming conditions throughout South 
Dakota report that in many sections of 
the State there has never been so 
much fall plowing done at this season 
of the year as at present, which is as- 
sumed to indicate that the farmers, 
despite the grain market depression 
and extremely low prices paid for 
farm products, are not discouraged 
and are preparing for extensive farm 
development next year and for as 
large a crop acreage as in past 


team-operated systems, has a number | 7 
. 8 in ee —— compared to other sections, the hills ings and, recently, a charming modern the power of the [roquois was broken. of considerable extent, being sur- seasons. 
pense of operation is greater than the au ler Height of 2600 feet above house has been built for the au- Their villages in the Genesee Valley rounded by am embankment and a2 
retire. ~ Officiala paint to the: fact sea level and 1500 feet above the ndrintendent. were destroyed, orchards were cut ditch. Beside it is located a large 
that the branch lines in all parts of valley level, and. are not without down, and corn estimated to amount to spring of water. The site is at pres- 
the United States which might be grandeur of ‘outline, many being; At the rear of the building and 160,000 bushels was destroyed. Many ent covered with a dense growth ot 
benefited by the use of these busses abruptly faced and boldly outlined,| commanding a fine view of the farm) of the Senecas fied to the wilds of the brush. The tradition has it that at 
are almost too numerous to mention. towering above valleys now broad, and hills, is located a large sunroom old Erie country, and there the gov- this place there occurred a great 
These branches usually have a round | "°” narrowing to gorge-like propor-| which is utilized as a reading room ernnient assigned the present reserva- battle, the occupants of the fort being 
; ee eee tions. On many of the hills occur for the boys. It is provided with }tions to the descendants of a people | driven out and across the river, where 
house 3 3 making up, a steam rocks of the Chautauqua formation in current literature and other reading whose influence at its height extended the battle was renewed, but resulting 
— — whereas'the require ments of the eas of varied extent. matter including fiction of a construe- from the Connecticut Valley to the in their being put to flight. At the 
* lly less. Also, whereas The Alleghany River enters the State tive sort. There are bright, cheerful! Mississippi and from the Great Lakes | mouth of the Cold Spring Creek and 
the train balls for a crew of four or ot New York only 32 miles from the choolrooms, ‘dormitories, a chapel to the ford of the Tennessee River at at several other places near by, other 
five men, the bus needs but two. point of its exit, making a sweep about ers. the services peculiar to the Mugele Shoals. earthworks’ were located from which 
Tk established, with a| It is elso pointed out that the train | 45 miles long through a rich, level|Friends, without regular form and) [rh 1848 the old Indian system ot the early settlers excavated stone im- 
» insteadof the 48-hour | makes perhaps two or three runs in valley, generally a mile or more in With silent meditation or voluntary | government was broken up and the plements, arrowheads, and broken pot- 
had. 2 also the course of @ day. Officials believe, | Width. The larger portion is occupied Peaking. are held. The section of chiefs were deprived of their author- tery. 
ale of wages and ma- however, that the railroad could weli by the Alleghany Indian Reservation. the building in which are located | ity. because it was said that it was an The sudden publicity given the sec- 
fina | afford to have the bus make six or Much of it is covered with brush, and the laundry, storerooms, bakeroom, | irresponsible self-constityted aristoc- tion brings to those who were cradled 
seven trips, with a probable stimula- from many points it presents a wild- kitchen and dining rooms, while con- racy” and that “it had failed to answer in its secluded valleys a feeling like 
tion of travel on this account. The | ness and lack of cultivation surprising ducted on a large scale is yet home- the purposes for which all govern- having one’s childhood possessions 
company which manufactures the in this part of the country. Nearly 20 like, and it was significant that the ments should be created”: also that| suddenly placed on exhibition, but the 
chassis maintains that the entire cost streams of considerable size enter the | Present group of Friends who conduct „its powers were unlimited in assign-| wonder 18, in view of the fame and 
of operation of the bus per mile is Tiver in the State and these in turn are the institution was referred to as be- ing away the people's rights, but in- popularity of the New England and 
shunt 48 conta Maliroad Officials Som- fed by a multitude.of minor streams ing at present 15 of the family.“ definite and ‘unezercised in making eastern New York hills, that a region 
pare the difference between operating and brooklets—the home of the speck- About 50 Indian children (no others} regulations for their protection.“ A so charming and comparing so favor- 
a steam train and a bus on the rails led trout, a variety of millet, and are taken) are attending at present new government with an executive ably with them should have remained 
with using ai large touring car to other fish. . the majority being girls. president, a judiciary department, and|so long unnoticed. This, too, in the 
52 ness for which a small Except for the lower areas of the Along the Alleghany River and ad- a council of 18 members appointed in face of its present easy accessibility. 
runabout is adequate. larger valleys which are occupied by — — — poh 2 * - 
Repressor * farms, the hills and valleys are cov- 8 . 
Stop Operating Leaks ered with a dense forest growth. Orig- 
The railroads have been consider- | inally there were vast stands of tim- 
ing the installation of these busses for ber, pine, hemlock, and various native . 
some time, the desire having been to hardwoods. Early settlers relate the 0 
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stop leaks by operation losses by dis- cutting and burning of large areas of iiie I 
continuing the unprofitable trains. forest; with many of the trees reaching Hi jill 


Greater ‘economy! has been the con- | four feet. in diameter, to make way for | | 4 p | 


to stant demand. It is understood that a cultivation. The demand for lumber 
car of similar construction has been in the Ohio Valley put a stop to this : 
in use on a short line running be- today. appalling waste, and soon each . il | 

, 0 
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tween Kingston and Narragansett spring found the river laden with 
The Book Store on the 


Pier, Rhode Island, and that both the — apy of 1 roy a yo 
passengers and the railroad marke ew of. remaining s 8 
neun eee original timber Will be included tu 


it as a success from practically eve 

angle. Busses are also 3 re the park and the sturdy second growth 

use on railroad tracks in some of the Which covers the remainder of the 
park srea promises to restore eventu- 


middle- western states. 4 
—— been raised as to Ally the grandeur of the original forest. 
? the| Of the native fauna, few of the 


uninterrupted schedules during the 
winter. This is answered by the om- larger members remain. Elusive 


cials by asserting that the branches small black bear are sometimes seen, 
where the busses are to be installed’ and “Virginia deer“ from the stock re- 


The Buick Frame is Built for. 
W tn Suan ar inne . f f. der rom he ps re Many Years’ Service It covers quite an arca— 
restocking their former home. Par- | | | mentally as well as physi- 


tridge and squirrels whir and rp. {if . 
1 ä cally. 


The Buick frame strong enough for the 
load, withstanding road strains, and yet 
flexible. The Buick frame is as carefully 
designed by Buick engineers as any other 
part of the car. 8 


| 1 wein floor of the Old Build- 
— ing answers many gift ques- 


tions daily. 


It is cosmopolitan. 


Particularly noticeable are 
the many fine bindings. 
STATE HOAD r The work of artists. 


Between tise ahd Salem 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


SPECIAL DINNERS 
' ARMISTICE DAY 
' HARVARD-YALE ~* 
(special’ favors) 


~~ ‘DANCING 
orvations id be made at early 
27 . l b e 1468 (to 


Several years ago some- 
body started a slogan about 
buying a book a week. 


The Boston Buick Company 

RETAIL | 

It is well to add to that slo- 

77 Masxachenetts Avenue gan, the very important word 
—GO 


The Noyes-Buick Company 
DISTRIBUTORS 
857 Commonwealth Avenue 
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not agree that the maneuvers to ex- 
‘miseries of the unemployed 
are fraught with possibilities of dis- 


press, aster alike to the unemployed. them- 
‘| selves and to the cause of ‘orderly 
government. It would be wise for the 


genuine unem 


en est , subversive 

f government ‘and favorable 

ry strategy. In their 

the recent deputations to 
have been part of 

„ and eal disturbances at bor- 
con , meetings of other 
| a" have all been or- 

_ 4 from place. In justifica- 
1 of their l tollowing 
se trom Communist, the or- 


not the Communist Party, is 


3 t our warning of civil war this 
| reece Sartore Sone 


events, | At Aberdeen, Liv- 


e as their friends 
have warned them, to inquire who the 
people are that are leading then and 
whither they are taking them. 


LOWER PRICES. IN 
POLAND: \ND PREVAIL |< 


Writer Finds Meals and Railway 


Reservations to Be Had for 
‘Surprisingly — Little Money 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
WARSAW,, Poland—Lite in Poland 
is full of unexpected surprises. The 
restaurants in the larger towns are 


all in a flourishing state and there ap- 
pears little ehortage of food, but to 


| foreign ideas the food prices are so 


extraordinarily low as to be ludicrous. 

Thus, in the leading hotel in War- 
saw, the representative of The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor enjoyed full. din- 
ners equal to those obtained in any 


other parts of the world for 750 to 


10 the dollar. 


— —4 de done? cian 
ployed make themselves 


does not water down 
mnation of this policy ot the 
ists. Need we emphasize,” 
the workers, who have 

ot thinking politically 

‘their class interests, will 
for such treachery to the 

t as this civil war stunt is? 
that the workers, 

| the nature of things 

of the struggle, 

themselves. with 


“hand, will launch a most 
upon it, will resist it be- 

aan ofits bay posture?” The So- 
no Marxist can re- 

m neutral “when the workers ite 
z in thi tive man- 

2 25 Lit declares that “knaves are 
ho have the impudence to pro- 

lat civil war is the solution 
social problem, or can in any 
ist 1 . are they, 


* 


ng? ‘ 


e 
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Fu 


Soop a plot was formulated 
d public disorder m London 
day. The Communists, 

m Bayt with the results 
Of. attempts to disorder, 
* 100 the, conclusion that their. at- 
. because they were isolated, 
a they. issued a. private 
simultaneous ac- 
Soon that it would not 
to have all the police 

The action of the Poplar 

“going to prison rather 


1000 marks, when the exchange was in 
the neighborhood of 2600 marks. to 
At the same time it was 
impossible to obtain a room in any 
of the big hotels without first giving 
the hall-porter anything from 5000 
to 20,000 marks, according to the de- 
mand there was on the accommoda- 
tion at the time. Once admittance 
to the hotel was gained, charges for 
accommodation were absurdly low, a 
single room and bathroom costing 
only about 300 marks per day. This 
of course, represents a substantial 
sum to the Pole, for the pre-war value 
of the mark was about 25 cents. 

In the smaller towns, things are 
even cheaper. Thus at the biggest 
hotel in what was Brest-Litovsk, but 
is now called Brezescén-Bugiem, one 
could obtain a meal of soup, meat and 
vegetables for 75 marks. True the 
restaurant itself was not perfect, for 
though the cooking was excellent, 
there were no cloths on the tables, and 
the sole means of illumination was 
by candles stuck in the necks of 
empty bottles. As the town itself Hes 
in ruins, one cannot expect too much. 
‘At this hotel wonderful music is pro- 
vided by an orchestra of three. 
first violin, a Pole named Viertel, had 
studied at the Conservatoire at 
Prague, and produces music equal to 
that of any violinist which The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor representative 
has ever heard. 

Railway travel in Poland again pro- 
vides amusing experiences. Traveling 
from Pinsk to Warsaw; an all-night 
journey, the writer wished to obtain a 
sleeper. This was impossible as 
sleepers were not run on this line, 


and he was, therefore, advised to re- 


serve for himself an entire compart- 
ment in order that he might make the 
journey in comfort. This journey of 
about 20 hours, over a distance of 
about 250 miles, actually cost for the 
whole compartment of eight seats ap- 


_.»'| proximately a little under three Amer- 


ican dollars. During the journey, as 


the train stopped at all stations, vari- 


4, and part of the 


“action” was that set 


ous efforts were made on the part of 
other travelers to enter the reserved 
compartment, but on the “reserved” 
label, which. was pasted on the door, 
being pointed out to them, they made 
no further trouble and obligingly 
‘squeezed themselves into the other al- 
ready overcrowded parts of the train. 
Many urchins, soldiers and most of. 
the railway officials appeared to travel | 


on the footboards, while the ticket 


1 


collector wandered up and down the 
train in this manner. Despite its 
leisurely progress and the fact that 
it frequently ed at wayside sta: 
tions from half an hour to an hour, 
the train T reached its destina- 
tion in Warsaw * hours before 


CITY SHOWS: A SURPLUS 
», Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


iss BUENOS AIRES. Argentina—The 


municipality of Buenos Aires has got- 
ten out of the beaten path of munici- 


as pal finances by reporting a surplus. of 


more than 5,000,000 pesos for the fiscal 
year which ended February 28. The 


accounts show revenue of 57,228,431 


pesos and expenditures of 52,131,348 
‘pesos, leaving a surplus in the treas- 
8 pesos, which is a very 


The 
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Government in the ‘Far East 
Dehnitely 


Will Soon Be 
Established at Wächington 


S of wile Cuitelinn 
2 
‘LISBON, Portugal—Since it was not 
3 tuat the army and navy of 
perplexed little Portugal were a men- 
ace to the peace of the world, there 
may have been a little wénderment 


pig pts she 

f 8 8 

rately, making. it appear that some- 
thing ‘of a distinction was made of the 
case, The answer, yielded far enough 
Lisbon or Washington, followed 
swiftly upon the question, and a vision 
is held up at this moment of Portugal 
possibly at war with a Far Eastern 
power that is as expansive in its terri- 


* 1 


ſtory as Portugal is diminutive, that is, 


China. There will be no war, but at 
least there are the materials for it in 
certain circumstances, and some ask 
whether any sort of war might over- 
turn the Constitution, in ‘which case it 
might be one well waged, whatever 
might be the cause and other conse- 
quence, whether it would also pull the 
people together, and others murmur 
agair that poor. would be the fate of 
Portugal, because of her politicians, if 
by an impossible chance she were how 
delivered to a war in which, on her 
own side, she were even the whole and 
not a small fractional part. 
The present case fs that Portugal. is 
sending out two cruiséts and a. nun- 


“| ber of tropps to Macao, and they are 


dispatched. there use of an appar- 
ently arrogant attitude that is being 
adopted by the Canton Government of 
Sun. Yat-sen, which it is hoped will be 
reassured by this action that Portugal 
feels that her attitude and conduct in 
ali matters relating to Macao are quite 
correct. Macao is an island and port 
at the entrance to the Canton River, 
and it is Portugal’s possession of. the 
same, together ‘with the eastern part 
of the, island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, which will justify her 
representation at Wastington, where, 
by the way, her delegate will be Mello 
Barreto, Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Objection to Portuguese Works 

It appears that the Portuguese 
authorities have been assuming an 
extra jurisdiction over the Macao 


waters and have been establishing de- 
fensive works on the island. To this 


Dr. Sun Yat-sen has objected, declar- 


ing that Portugal had no justification 
for erecting such works, the removal 
of which is demanded, A 
time the Canton Government declares 
that Portugal has offended in that her 
soldiers have crossed. the maritime 
limits beyond Macao. Upon this basis 
a strong controversy has been started, 
Portugal denying the accusations made 
against her by the Canton Govern- 
ment, insisting thaf she has a perfect 
right to erect such works as she has 
done, and at the same time complain- 
ing that Chinese gunboats have im- 
properly and seemingly with a certain 
menace come into these waters, and 
that, in addition to this, Chinese troops 
have been concentrated at Chinsan. 
Here, then, is another added to the 
warlike problems of the world; but 
the Minister of Commerce insists that, 
in spite of the manner in which Portu- 
gal and China are brandishing soldiers 
and sailors, with guns in their hands, 
against ‘each other, this new trouble, 
which had not been unanticipated, will 
be settled through the usual channels 
of diplomacy. 

This leaves the politicians free to 
their disruptive business; and, the re- 
cent attempts at revolution having 
gone off like a damp squib, they are 
busy with it to the full, exciting once 
again the surprise of those who felt 
that nothing in “Portuguese govern- 
ment or politics could ever possibly 
surprise them. The feeling is increas- 
ing that the affairs of Portugal can- 


not for long be kept out of the hands 


of outsiders, and surprise is expressed 
that the world in general seems to 
know so little of the tragic comedy 
that is being enacted on the western 
borders of the peninsula, the strangest 
of its kind that has ever teen known. 


Tentative Appeal to Public 

Such have been the new séries of 
machinations that just now the rumor 
runs freely, and seems to be weil 


founded, that the Granjo Government 
has suddenly been plunged into the 
most serious difficulties and that a 
ministerial crisis of the first class is 
pending. Of course it is not unex- 
pected. The Premier’s appeals have 
fallen very flat, and a kind of procla- 
mation that has been issaed by; Presi- 
dent Almeida through the medium of 
the newspaper, the “Secolo;” upon 
the occasion of the eleventh anni- 
versary of the establishment of the 
Republic—which, some say, Portu- 
guese governments of the present days 
were better not to mention—makes 
but a whispering sort of appeal to a 
people who have lost confidence in 
what their leaders say and do. The 
President appeals to the peaple to 
work, and those who lote pdlitics so 
much to love them a little less. He 
says that only a little effort de in 
a country such as this, w is so 
small and so compact, would lift it to 
a place among the best-cbndlitioned 
nations, but unfortunately widespread 
indiscipline threatens to bring about 
national collapse. 

Being head of the State, he demands 
the attention of all the people to the 
financial and economic condition of 
the country. This is not ho opeless, 
it is not yet in the state chat no 
remedy can be found for it, but it has 
to be stated that the situation is most 
serious, and if Portugal falls to do 


paper, 


details are added. 


-the ise le for 


per 


while quarrels continue. 
proper government when 
11 govern at the same time. 
rere 
and anarchy follow, 


may ensue. 


Various Celebrations 

There were various celebrations’ of | 
this eleventh anniversary of the Re- 
public, but the extent of national 
fervor in the matter need not be in- 
dicated. Somewhat late in the day 


more decorations were bestowed upon 
soldiers who did well in the European 
war and the special Portuguese part 
thereof in — Nothing else has 
happened for which soldiers 
might be ted, leaving out of 
consideration their participation in 
defensive and other méasures when 
revolutionary business has been. on 
hand. The poor people as usual were 
given a dinner, Lisbon had a new city. 
banner bestowed upon it, there was a 
social function at the palace at Belem, 
and the whole was rounded off with a 
pyrotechnic display. But about the 
same time there were others who 
were celebrating the Republic in a 
quite different way, though here again 
fireworks-entered into the scheme, A 
dynamite bomb was hurled against 
the gunpowder store of the cavalry 
barracks at Alcobaca, which is some 
40 miles from Lisbon. There was a 
terrific explosion which in the dis- 
tance was thought to be an earth- 
quake, and the stores and other build- 
ings were completely destroyed. The 
authors of the outrage have not been 
discovered. Several arrests were 
made, but the persons detained had to 
be set at liberty, being clearly inno- 


cent. 


In the meantime some strange par- 
ticulars are forthcoming as the result 
of investigation into the circumstances 
of the recent attempt at revolution, 
which failed worse than any other at- 


tempt had done, but which yet bore; 


some significant features which are 
not to be overlooked: It is now stated 
that it has been revealed that the at- 
tempt was made with the object of 
dissolving Parliament and governing 
the country by means of a military 
dictatorship until a new Parliament 
was called. Hands have been laid, it 
is said, upon all the leaders of this 
plot, and no damage of any kind has 
been done. The editor of the news- 
“A Monarchia,” has been ar- 
rested and liberated, like others, on 
bail. The President of the Republic 
has just attended a meeting of the 
Cabinet at which some of the military 
chiefs were present. 

From other sources some curious 
The revolution- 
aries directed special attention to the 
President of the Republic, Mr. Almeida 
being declared tg have been respon- 
the suetess achieved by the 
revolutionary movement led by the’ 
militarists a few months back. But 
the most recent effort was apparently 
prejudiced by the weather, for on the 
night when the attempt was originally 
planned to take place there was heavy 
rain and the affair had to be post- 
poned. It was fine enough on the sec- 
ond date, but the government was then 
quite ready while the plotters had 
found dissensions in their ranks due 
to differences of opinion as to the con- 
stitution of the new cabinet. It is 
stated that in the small hours of the 
morning the Cabinet gathered round 
the .President who, it was rumored, 
was to be kidnaped, determined appar- 
ently that if such a thing should hap- 
pen they would be kidnaped too. 


CRITICISM OF FREIGHT 
RATES IN IRELAND 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 
DUBLIN, Ireland — Great exception 
is being taken to the high rate charged 
by Irish railway companies for the 
carriage of goods, and it is to be 
hoped matters will improve in this 


respect now that the railways are 
decontrolſed and that in all proba- 
bility the employees will accept a re- 
duction in ** proportionate to the 
reduced cost of living. Sir John Ir- 
win, proprietor of the Newbrock 
Paper Mills near Dublin, says that 
the carriage of half a ton of brown 


‘wrapping paper from Kingsbridge 


Station, Dublin, to Tralee, a distance 
of 206 miles, was charged at the rate 
of 69s. per ton or practically 3s. 6d. 
hundredweight. The rates pe? 
ton to Cork, 165 miles away; and to 
Waterford, a distance of 110 miles, 
are 34s. 7d., or about half the rate 
to Tralee. Even this is far in excess 
of the rates charged by cross-Channel 
steamers to seaport towns. 

Sir John Irwin is of opinion that 
such ratés giv: the Irish manufac- 
turers no chance of being able to 
compete with, say, the Germans, with 
the. mark standing at 700 to £1 and 
still on the decline. 


GENERAL SMUTS ON 
EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 
PRETORIA, Transvaal—At a recep- 

tion given by the Women’s South 

African Party recently, General Smuts- 
said he had seen a great deal during 
the three months he had been away. 

Much time had been spent in survey- 

ing conditions in other parts of the 
world, and he had had the opportunity, 
together with Sir Thomas Smarit, of 
going very thoroughly and fully into 
European conditions, not only as they 
affected South Africa, but as they af- 
fected world conditions: and all he 


had seen or heard in that Old World! 


had made him more satisfied with 
themselves and South Africa. 

One of the advantages derived from 
a trip and work such as he had ex- 
perienced, was that one thereby gained 


a new sense of perspective. | 


violence, tyranny 
and something in the way of slavery | ' 


| Ry Ka correspondent of The Christian 


‘be wanting in our duty to our people 


Irish Bulletin, ‘Official Party Or-| 
gan, Claims Differences of 
Creed Have No Share in the 
Political Chaos in Country 


Seience Monitor 


DUBLIN, Ireland—The Wü 
recently made by Sir James Craig in 
a public speech tq, Belfast workingmen 
was not let go without challenge. 
He said: .. “A great deal of disturb- 
ance, trouble and bitter anxiety is 
caused by the fear that if anything 
happens to the peace conference, and 
it breaks down, our opponents are | 
oceupied in making some plans for an 
attack upon the peaceful Protestant 
population of Ulster. ... We would 


and country and Empire if we allowed 
them to sweep over this fair proy- 
ince.” 

Unionists’“down South” are query- 
ing the correctness of the adjective 
“peaceful,” and are asking what the! 
“preparations” are, and where they“ 
are being made. Official: Sinn Fein 
gives it emphatic denial and states 
that no plans. of that nature are be- 
ing made, and consequently no “dis- 
turbance, trouble or bitter anxiety” 
need be caused. by fear of them. It 
points out that the discovery of so- 
called plans has been a political trick | 
of Orangemen duri the past 100 
years. Whenever a settlement of the 
Irish question seemed possible the 
Roman Catholic minority is stated to 
have been always on the point of 
massacring the Protestant majority, 


although it was and is supported by 


British constabulary. and military. 


Sinn Fein View of Partition Act 
The Bulletin further points out that 


counties ‘have publicly acknowledged 
the g od vin shown them by the Na- 


will follow naturally“; that North- 
east Ulster has rights within the Irish 


nation, and that the National leaders 
are willing to give generots measures 
ot local autonomy. The Partition Act, 
accepted against the better judgment 
of the North, was designed, it says, to 
erect a religious barrier between two 
sections of the same ‘people without 
‘consideration of its value as a prac- 
tical means of government, and, as a 
consequence, it has failed. The North- 
ern Parliament has failed to keep 
order or prevent murders, looting and 
incendiarism. The act’s financial 
clauses have already proved to be a 
virtual farce, and the economic state 
of the six counties goes from bad to 
worse. In a comparative table of the 
percentagés of unemployment in the 
United Kingdom and the six-county 
aréas, just furnished by Mr. Andrews, 
the Northern Minister of Labor, the 
figures for June, July and August last 
were, respectively: for the United 
Kingdom—17.81, 14.80 and 13.15 per 
cent; for Northern Ireland—25.40, 
23.20 and 21.62 per cent. These fig- 
‘ures Mr. Andrews pronounced to be 
“appalling.” 

Sinn Fein expresses its opinion that 
partition can but result in injury to 
both areas, and will be gravest in the 
smaller ove. It concludes with its 
oft-repeated assurance that if North- 
east Ulster “looked to the Irish peo- 
ple for a grant of logal autonomy it 
would have received a measure con- 
ferring real power and designed to 
suit the needs and interests of the 
community destined to live under it.” 


Historical Remark Recalled 


That these massacres have not yet 
materialized does not apparently affect 
the recurrence of the rumor. 


The Bulletin epitomizes in one sen- 


itence the so-called “Ulster Difficulty” 


Should the conference break down, | by quoting Dr. Boulter, an Englishman 
the political opponents of Ulster would wno was Protestant Archbishop of 


be too busy, says the Bulletin, “de- 
fending the liberties of the nation” 
should these be again attacked by 
British arms. If, on the other hand, 
a breakdown of the conference is not 
followed by a renewal of hostilities, 
the observance of the truce would 
make any attack on Ulster Unionists 
impossible even if there were, as there 
probably never has been, any wish or 
intention on the part of Sinn Fein. to 
“sweep over” Sir James Craig’s fair 
province.”’ So far the Republican 
Army has never even threatened the 
Unionists of Northeast Ulster, and the 
Sinn Fein organ says that the “only 
party in Ireland which has indulged 
in bloodshed and destruction” since 
the truce was declared is the Orange 
section of Sir James Craig's “peaceful 
Protestant” majority. 


Creed and Class Distinction Absent 

Sinn Fein once again reiterates 
that it recognizes no distinction in 
creed or class, that the welfare of the 
four predominantly Protestant coun- 
ties is as sacred a concern of the 
national government as the welfare of 
any other part of Ireland; that it 
looks to Ulster to join in the building 
of an Irish state worthy of Irish tra- 
ditions. It offers the fullest rights 
given to,a minority in any country, 
and “if the nation as a whole refuses 
to permit a minority to overrule the 
decisions of the majority it does so 
because all government would become 
impossible on such a principle.” 

Sir James Craig in the.same speech 
said, “I want peace, you want peace, 
we all want peace, and the country 
needs, peace and must have peace,” and 
told his audience it must be made up 
by themselves. With this Sinn Fein is 
entirely in agreement and says that 


peace is primarily a concern of the 
Irish people. 


Part of the war in Ire- 
land, it asserts, was due to the “hide- 
ous religious pogroms of the last 15 
months,” in northeast Ulster, and the 
enrollment as part of the British 
forces of a sectarian constabulary 
“whose special duty it became to at- 
tack the (Roman) Catholic minority. 
This sectarian persecution is not 
the natural expression of Ulster 
Unionist feeling. The nation under- 


Armagh when Dean Swift raised the 
agitation against “Wood's Halfpence.” 


He said: “The worst of this is that 
it tends to unite Protestant with Pa- 
pist, and whenever that happens, good- 
by to the English interest in Ireland 
for ever.” 

A study of the different points of 
view is il'uminating. Sir W. J. Allen 
at a recent Unionist Association meet- 
ing in Portadown said that Sinn Fein- 
ers were trying to goad the country 
into a religious warfare; that they 
would have destroyed Dublin Castle 
long ago only that it was so very use- 
ful to them; that Sinn Fein permeated 
every department umder the Crown, 
but there would be a rude awakening 
some day in Ulster and then the state 
of things would become what he, would 
cali a “holy terror.” 

From a Southern point of view it 
appears quite clear that it was only 
in the North sectarian bitterness is to 
be found, and to attribute such to Sinn 
Fein must be due to a misunderstand- 
ing. which confounds that political 
creed with the Roman Catholic creed. 
Surely by now it ought to be known 
even to Orangemen that there are 
many thousands of Roman Catholics 
in the South intensely loyal to the 
Crown and bitterly opposed to Sinn 
Fein, and that also there are many 
Roman Catholics in the North who are 
as British in sympathy as any Orange- 
men. On the other hand, Sinn Fein has 
already attracted a very considerable 
following of Southern Protestants, and 
the fact that the large majority of Sinn 
Fein is Roman Catholic is simply be- 
cause four-fifths of the population of 
Ireland belong to that church. 
Sinn Fein stood for creed rather than 
Nationalism, why should the “powers 
that be,” at Rome, it has been well 
asked, have repeatedly threatened to 
denounce it and all its works? 


* 


DEVELOPING ZULULAND 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its South African News Office 


‘CAPE TOWN, Cape Colony—The 
Minister of Lands and the members 
of Parliament who’ accompanied him 
on his recent official tour of Zulu- 


land have stated that the development 
which is proceeding in that com- 


stands that the Belfast riots are alien 


paratively little-known... part of the 
Union has been an eye-opener to them. 


Where Good Sense 


Is Well Rewarded 


Where good sense is exercised in the purchase of foot- 
wear it is well rewarded if one picks the Coward Good 


Sense Shoe. Its fine soft 


leathers are reassuring, its 


ample roominess about the toes and comfortable snugness 
at waist and heel breed confidence; its general .appear- 


ance bespeaks refinement. 
It would be difficult indeed 


to procure better value in a 


shoe; that’s why Good Sense is stocked in a wide range 
of sizes and for men, women and children, 


Sold Nowhere Else 


260-274 Greenwich 


Coward 
Street, New York 


(Near Warren Street) 
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‘the Protestants in the 28 “Republican” 


tional Party, and says that “whenever 7 
alien interference is withdrawn peace | 


If | 
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89 Regent Street 
For the Convenience of Americans 
in London, Purchases May be 
Charged to Home Accounts. 


doesn't know how 


its money — but it 
would like to. 


Cross Hand Bag 


(Bag Closed) 
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Made with a fine gilt hinge frame. Col- 
ored cross-grained morocco leather, lined 
with beautiful moire silk; silk change 
purse. Convenient strap handle. Size 
$5.00 
Gilt block letters, ready for immediate 
delivery, each .53¢ 


Cross Check Book Cover 


This handsome leather case is mounted 
with two 14kt. gold corners. Fitted with 
a removable check book. Colored glazed 
calfskin leather, paste! shades. Con- 
cealed snap 2 when closed ** 
ures 31 inches 


Initial stamped 50¢ extra. 


Cross English Gloves 
Gray Raybuck 


Strap-wiist . 


84.25 


Cross Toilet Case 


| . 


For men. Two-Fold design, containing 
necessary fittings for daily use; nickel, 
glass and ebony. Tan English hide leather 
case. When folded measures 8x6)4 


Initials stamped on case without 
charge. 


Cross Refreshment Set 
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‘yea ba bb he Tine h aa Secucee Keele 6 


This handsome wicker tray (2214x1634 
inches), in colors, is made with a fixed 
rack to hold jug and 6 glasses; stencil 
design bottom, glass covering. Complete 
with an attractive crystal set, hand- 
somely decorated with colored roses and 


gilt border svacecden $36.00 
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An extensive line of Chocolate, Re- 
freshment and Salad Sets, Lamps, 
Mahogany, Crystal and Wickerware, 
displayed on our Second Floor. It 
will solve your Gift perplexity. 
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J ing. 1 widely separated fields, detec- 


the transformation is not yet com- 


The officers did not like the 


yen | the old uniform of red and blue being 


a go ‘ereature when seen in the 
hotels and clubs in Madrid, but for 


ther the last year or so they have come 
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to like it, especially khaki breeches 
wn with their usual _ tight-fitting 
dark blue tunics, in which they look 
very smart. . 
Foreign Blankets for Troops 


Among the matters of supplies and 
equipment one that has attracted par- 


+ 


n ticular attention has been the supply 


troops, and the 


ion pleted the eighth grade ot the ele- 


be supplied immediately with any 
quantity of foreign blankets in the 
best possible. condition, which had 


been made for the use of the armies) 


of the Allies in the recent war. Mr. 
de la, Gierva had this offer on his 
table in the War Department when 


representatives of Spanish manufac- 


turers urgently requested an intérview 
with him, explaining to him. when he 
received them that they wanted these 


contracts to be kept at home and 


5 


ay 


would do their best in the matter if 
the War Department would -favor 
them. Mr. de la Cierva expressed his 
desire to favor national industries, 
but insisted also on the needs and 
rights of the army. The upshot was 
that the whole contract was placed 
with the Spanish manufacturers at 
that meeting. An order for 180,000 
blankets was given to the factories of 
Tarrasa, Sabadell, Antequera, Palen- 
cia and Alcoy at prices of 21% and 22 
Mepatag.: 7 


a The department has set before it 


the ideal of supplying the army with 
all its needs without going out of the 
country for the goods. The ideal can- 
not, of course, be realized completely 
this time, but it may be approached. 
In any case, it is hoped and believed 
that national industries will receive a 
permanent and highly beneficial fillip 
now. 

The question of communications, 
however, still causes anxiety. The 
Madrid-Malaga railway service, al- 
trough considered to be quite good 
before, has deficiencies which are 
sadly realised now. If it were 
thought that a war like this were to 
go on for years there would soon be 


a newly equipped railway along here 


on which the trains would move as 
trains had never moved in Spain be- 
fore. As it is, the tendency exists 
everywhere to make more and more 
use of the aeroplane. Afi aerial posta 
service has just been established be- 
tween Seville and Larache on the 
Spanish Morocco Atlantic coast, and 
it now does in an hour and a half or 
two hours what has hitherto needed 
two days. The laying of the new 
cable between Malaga and Melilla is 
being hurried on, and it is expected 
that the work will soon be completed. 


nine. New telegraph lines from Madrid to 
Malaga are being laid down to be 
ok worked in conjunction with the new 


cable. 
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limitation of children's work in agri- 


| session. 


tion being made in the case of em- 


TAI TO HONOR MARSHAL ro 
special to The Christian Science Monitor 


} NEW HAVEN, Connecticut — Yale 


rid J University is ready to 8 Marshal 
Froh upon his arrival here't 


oday, the 
» for the special convocation, 


or at which the honorary degree of doctor 
“| of laws will be conferred upon him, 


ying been completed. Marshal Foch 


, | wilt be presented by Prof. George H. 
le- r. and the degree will be pre- 
the | sented by 


Dr. James R. Angell, presi- 


dent of the university. 


occurrence, and the question of the 


culture demands attention. | 
Agricultural employment 

spread over vast areas, employees 

even on one farm frequently work- 


48 states the émployment of children. 
in any gainful occupation is definitely 
forbidden during school hours. 


Details Vary in States 


The age of compylsory school at- 


tendance varies, and also the mini- 
mum compulsory period for that 
attendance, and the result of this legis- 
lation is that all gainful employment 
during school hours is forbidden for 
children under 14 years in one state 
for 100 days in the year; in two. states 
for four months; in one state for five 
months; in five states for six months; 
in six states for seven months; in 
two states for eight. months; in four 
states Hor nine months; and in one 
other state during the entire schoo! 
It is forbidden for children 
under 15 in two states for six months; 
in one state for seven months; and in 
one state for seven and one-half 
months. gt (ake, Oe ee 

In Oregon gainful employment dur- 
ing school bours is forbidden for 
children. under 16 for eight .months 
in the year, unless they have com- 


mentary schools. In 18 states (incliid- 
ing nine of those legislating against 
gainful employment in general,, as 
above mentioned) such modifications 
are made in the child labor acts 
that, in their application to agricul- 
ture, the employment of children at 
farm labor is wholly or partially ex- 
empted from the ‘prohibition. Simi- 
larly the Child Labor Act of the 
United, States, which imposes an ex- 
cise tax on the products of mines, 
quasries, mills, canneries, workshops, 
factories, and manufacturing estab- 
lishments where ldren are em- 
ployed, has no bearing on their em- 
ployment in agriculture. 
Legislation Often Disregarded 

Direct legislation for the control 
of children employed in agriculture by 
the regulation of hours has been 
largely disregarded,‘ while in some 
states there is a definite exemption of 
child farm workers from the legal 
limitation as to hours in other occu- 
pations. Nebraska, while it does not 
prohibit children under the minimum 
age from working in agriculture, for- 
bids the employment in sugar-beet 
fields of persons. under 16 for more 
than 48 hours per week or eight hours 
per day, or before 6 a. m. or after 8 
p. m. Arkansas is the only state 
which includes agriculture, in its 
child labor law restrictions, on the 
same basis as industrial or commer- 
cial employment. It provides that no 
chilf under 14 may de employed in 
any remunerative occupation. 

Summarizing, then, the direct leg- 
islation in the United States which 
aims at the control of the employment 
of children in agriculture, the report 
states that of the 48 states 27 pro- 
hibit the employment of children ‘in 
any gainful occupation during school 
urs; that in 10 of these and 8 others 
such modifications are made in the 
child. labor laws that the employ- 
ment of children at farm labor is 
wholly. or partially exempted from 
restriction; thati the direct regulation 
ot the hours of children's work in 
agriculture has received little atten- 
tion and is provided for by statute in 
11 states only; and that one state in- 
cludes: agriculture in its child labor 
laws on the same basis as other em- 
ployment. ack | 

In Canada, as in the Uhited States, 
the legal regulation of working con- 


cial governments, as distinct from the 
federal. In eight out ot the nine 


Canadian provinces, the minimum age 
of employment in factories and certain 
other branches of industry is fixed. 
In Alberta no child under 15 may be 
employed in a factory. In British Co- 
lumbia the limitation applies to boys 
under 14 and girls under 15; an excep- 


ployment in canning fish, packing 
: and work incidental thereto, but 
during the time of fish runs and 


MADISON AVENUE-FIFTH AVENUE, NEW: YORK 
Thirty-fourth Street AS ae TELEPHONE 7000 MURRAY HILL 


Thirty-fifth Street 
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ditions rests largely with the provin | 


in their respective Departments - 
on the Third Floor 


Sumptuous Gowns and Wraps 
for the Opera and the Horse Show 


are displayed in readiness for immediate wear 


* 


ae 


Womens 
Silk Breakfast Coats 
(spedial . 

at $7.90 


at 14.50 
at 19.75 


in a number of smart, 
Ot crepe de Chine 
Of brocaded satin 
of gros de Londres 
War Revenue tax additional 


(Third Floor) 


SALES FOR ‘MONDAY 

offering exceptional price advantages 

Women's Tailored Suits 
(sizes 34 to 44) 


(including some coat-and-frock styles), : 
made of tweeds and homespuns 


presenting an unusual opportunity 


at $27.50 
' (Ready-to-wear Suits, Third Floor) 


practical models 


Quality Hosiery A Special Pu 


for Men, Women and Children 


© See 


Women’s Silk Hose 


Black, white or African brown; with 
ee lisle tops and soles 
per pair 351.65 & 1.95 


Black only, ali-silk . 


Pearl Necklaces (21 


Pearl Necklaces 
and Novelty Jewelry 


especially desirable for holiday bestowal 


composed of lustrous, fine-quality 
beads, carefully graduated; with 14- 
karat. gold clasp; exceptional value 


rchase of 


and 23 inches) 


per pair. . 32.28 & 2.75 


(rax additional on both last- mentioned 
prices) 33 


at ° 7 e% 


ae. designs and col 


Men's Half-hose „ 

Sik, with lisle tops and soles; in 
black, white or cordovan 

per pair 

Lisle; in black, white or cordovan 

three pairs for 85c. & 1.80 


and combinations 5 


85c. 


- 8693 % „ 


Children's Hose 


ribbed cotton; in black, white or cor- 
dovan . . three pairs for 05c. 


(First Floor) 


Novelty Necklaces, in many attractive 


Pendant Earrings (French backs) in 
many fashionable and artistic designs 


(Tax of 5 per cent. additional) 


Also Three Hundred 
Imported Beaded Purses 
at $4.00 each 


(First Floor) 


57.50 


or effects, 


$1.50 & 1.90 


$1.50 & 3.00 
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“When I accepted a bebt large 


a very | fees were looming in the distance, and 


the only thing that induced me to ac- 


. was an cept the position was the tradition 
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that a man should not refuse the honor 
if he were in financial circumstance 
that permitted him taking it. I have no 


hestitation in saying that if I had not 


accepted the position, I would have 
been financially £100,000 better off. I 
to you, as men of the British 
ve mysef and my fellow 

I make this appeal 
1 the full feeling that there is no 
in this te who knows me who 
the slightest doubt that I am 
and mentally competent to 


aH 


12 


25 


¢ Attorney-General, J. A. Fihelly, 
the second reading of the 
hat the interests of the com- 

must be the paramount · con- 

, the interests and even the 


10 


G. Theodore, the Premier, 
that the ministry was not 
by any prejudice against in- 
who would be affected by the 
* was! the measure intended 
act ot political spleen. 

5 1e debate, the measure was crit- 
as unjust and unwarranted in 


aul 


to — retrospective effect, and Mr. Vowles, 


3 Party, led a 


nts. The govern- 


to ment, which has only a majority of two 


votes, is apparently determined to 
| force the — through unchanged. 
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TAXES IN LEBANON 


“BEIRUT, Syria The sheikhs and 
| of the Lebanon villages 
uh received orders to collect the 
taxes f from every part of their 
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America with tales of her 8 


not unnatural that thé French 


the individual ‘being subordi- | 


that feats was an “excellent | 
“America. 
‘there were a num- 


}of armaments. Men's minds are oc- 
1 with the possibility of ereating 
a new Association of Nations. France 
was ready to put forward her claim to. 
a guaranteeing military treaty with. 
America, so as to be assured of Amer- 
jican assistance in the event of any 
‘new o of war. 

But as the date of the Conference 
‘@raws nigh France is changing her 
conception. of the real e of the 


| gathering. She believés that it would to 


be an awkward blunder to trouble 
fal re- 
quirements when American attention 
is fixed upon the P 0. The; moment 
is inopportune, and any disregard of 
this would be considered tactless. 
Whatever the program of the Confer- 
ence may be, it is here. thought that 
inevitably the one real issue will be 
between America and Japan. 


Restricted Viewpoint not Unnatural 


At first it was hard for Europe td 
realize that the Pacific question ‘could, 


krom the American angle, look even 


bigger and more important and more 
urgent than the European. It was 
au- 
thorities should ‘have tentatively pre- 
pared themselves to discuss not the 
‘Pacific, but their own problems. It 
is always difficult to get the perspec- 


tive of another person, and particu-- 
has ‘this difficulty. presented 


larly 


itself to France. It seemed almost 


of shocking that there could be other 


vital interests, other immense enig- 
mas in the world. But once the im- 
portance of the Pacific was understood 
French opinion swung right round 
to the opposite pole and persisted in 
regarding the Washington Conference 
purely ag a Pacific Conference. 

Whether this view is right or wrong, 
it can now properly be said—in\ view 
of reporis that America, preoccupied 
with her own affairs, is abandoning all 
notion of engaging in larger discus- 
sions of a practical character—that 
France will still be glad of the oppor- 


tunity of making suitable demonstra- | 
The French representatives, | 


tions. 
also, have come to the conclusion that 
European problems are of only sec- 
ondary consequence in the eyes of 
Washington, and they must not push 
their own concerns too much. 

This means that unless something 
unexpected takes place France must 


resign herself in advance to a policy le direct sense, though in an indirect 


of absolute disinterestedness at Wash- 
ington. She must, above all, try to make 
no bargains; she must not attempt any 
kind of political blackmail. She has, 
except in a minor sense, nothing to do 
at Washington except to help England, 
America, and Japan to come to a naval 
agreement. She is to be, to use a 
phrase which once had some vogue in 
politics, the honest broker—disinter- 
ested and only seeking the welfare of 
others. 


Danger in Exploiting Selfish Ends 


This must be France’s attitude, it is 
now felt by her statesmen, for two 
reasons. The first is that any other 
attitude, any suspicion of bartering, 
of trying to play off French friendship 
for America against French friendship 
for England, any desire to take advan- 
tage of a diplomatic conflict between 
the two great Anglo-Saxon nations 
and to lean to one side or the other 
in accordance with the price paid— 
all this would be not only despicable, 
but would be bad strategy and would 
put France in an unfavorable light. 
She would run the risk of being con- 
sidered a rather importunate and 
troublesome intruder, when grave mat- 
ters were pending. The French states- 
men with their good sense will take 
care not to put themselves in such a 
false position. 

But there ‘is a second reason for 
France playing the part of conciliator 
and disinterested intermediary. It is 
the belief, now for the first.time grow- 
ing, that American-Japanese relations 
are truly dangerous for the peace of 
the world. France has always been 
skeptical about the gredt war being 
the last of its kind—the “war which 
would end war.” She hag declined to 


suppose that the League of Nations 


or the lessons of experience would be 
sufficient to prevent men from resort- 
ing to arms, and is conscious that 
sopner or sad in Europe there must 


statement about France's conception 
De gover ‘of the role she will expect to play at 
lof the sol- the Washington Conference, gathered 
that a8 It is from an ‘suthoritative. source, 
eee . 


eee I ee eee 


clined to take the Pacific question too 
se 5 It go, Ame 


lat athe Winker ecient coe tak 


Heans who have the War enterprises and stores of 
| Sern 3 Ml has announced that the 


te factory is to be sold, 1 
tnd hat he ra ree it will be of- 


most important aud grandiose of the 
many industrial. undertakings 2 


will go: accord- 


cisely how the fight 
“will go badly tor 


ing to them it 


. Se = production of the neces- 


gary..engines of war. An American 


paper with & Parisian edition has not 


hesitated to foster this belief, and its. 
dispatches and some of the comments 
which it has printed from a journalist 
of distinction seem to suggest that 
war is. inevitable in certain citcum- 
stances. | 

Now, it is admitted on sober con- 
‘sideration, there cannot be a more 
detestable doctrine than this of the 
inevitability of: war, In itself it helps 

stir up the very sentiments. which 
fase for the’ realization of its prophe- 
cles. It is, of course, not true, and 


‘all men of good will are striving their 


utmost to falsify such predictions and 
to such warnings absurd. 

But this fact is recounted here in 
order to explain the change of out- a 
look in France. France becomes aware 
ot the gravity of the Pacific problem 
for the first time; that Washington is 
bound to turn its attention almost 
exclusively toward this problem, and 
that she must drop her own proposals 
which relate to Europe and unre- 
servedly offer her good offices in an 
endeavor to discover formulas to 
reconcile Japanese with American in- 
terests, France must do this without 
arriére-pensée, without any lurking | 
sense of favors to come. Incidentally, | 
of course, she would be sewing her 
own ends in serving the ends of hu- 
manity, for while the Pacific prob- 
lem looms so large in the American 
mind there is little prospect of the | 
European problem being worked out. 
American assistance cannot be antici- | 
pated while the American-Japanese 
dispute. with its rc eng to | 
naval. competition continues. ore: | 
over, should there ever be any. serious 
erisis in the Pacific, should the na- 
tions which have emerged from the 
war -comparatively fresh and with 
their wealth intact ever collapse or be 
in danger, the confusion of the world 
would be completed and the condition 
of Europe would go unimproved. for 
a long time. 


Where Real Interest Lies 


Thus France has every interest and 
every desire to bring about at Wash- 
ington a reconciliation and to effect, 
an insurance against any further up- 
heavais. How far France can help 
may be questionable, but at any rate 
it is possible to say that she is in the 
;Pacifie comparatively disinterested in 


— 


sense — ber desire for the maintenance 
of peace—she is keenly. interested. 
She backs the policy of the open door 
in China, though her own commit- 
ments are only ‘of a mild character. 
It is true that she has possessions in 
Indo-China; that she has entered into 
trade negotiations with Japan; that 
she has, without enthusiasm, tried to 
extend her commercial relations with 
China. But so little ‘sentiment do 
these matters arouse, so free are 
France’s hands, so fundamentally 
friendly is France at the same moment 
with Japan, China, America, and (in 
spite of domestic quarrels). with Eng- 
land, that she occupies a special po- 
sition for acting as the peacemaker. 

If the French statesmen, then, act 
purely as peacemakers, they may come 
back empty-handed to Paris and be 
judged by the material-minded Bioc 
National ‘rather harshly. But, how- 
ever they are judged, it is admittedly 
their duty to forget material interests, 
to refrain from driving bargains, and 
to win the greater honor of striving 
disinterestedly to preserve and consol- 
idate peace, 


MAORI POPULATION 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Australasian Néws Office 

WELLINGTON, New Zealand—lIt 
was assumed for very many years that 
the Maoris, the native inhabitants of 
New Zealand, would pass away before 
the advance of civilization, and for two 
generations the census returns gave 
color to this belief. But the census of 
1921 has disclosed the fact that they 
are more numerous now than they 
were half a century ago. 
show 52,554 Maoris, including 3055 
haif-castes living as Maoris. The in- 
crease is despite the fact that the 
Maoris sent their full quota of men 


with the New Zealand forces during 


the Great War and sumered err 
losses. 
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planned and carried out during the 


| war. As it was planted down in what 


was virtually waste country, nine 
miles from Carlisle, the nearest con- 
, it. was necessary to 


Within just over a year all this was 
done. It was not a hastily improvised 
and, therefore, imperfect industrial 
plant which arose on the expanse of 


wonderfully platined and 
buildings, railways, and townships, all 
built solidly with an eye to permanent 
use, and furnished with the most mod- 
ern machinery and industrial and 
scientific equipment that the best ex- 
perts of the day could devise. The to- 
tal cost was about £10,000,000 and it 
was claimed by the organizers that 
more than this sum was saved by the 
econothnies effected in the production 
of cordite. 

1 . volume could be written 

t Gretna as a war enterprise, and 

e —— about the manner in which 
the immense constructional and labor 
difficulties were overcome, and the 
noteworthy and successful experiment 
in the organization of cooperative life 
for many thousands of industrial 
workers. 


Commercial Possibilities of Property 
Now that the factory is to be sold, 


| however, interest is chiefly centered 


in its potentialities as an industrial 
and commercial enterprise under nor- 
mal trade conditions. Only a powerful 
company or syndicate, possessing im- 
mense financial resources, could hope 
to run the place successfully; but if 
it should prove that no ene is willing 
to take the risks, it is clear that what 
is regarded by some experts as the 
most perfect plant existing for the 
manufacture of chemical products will 
either have to be dismantled or al- 
lowed to fall into decay. 

The chemists and technical super- 
visors at Gretna during the war opera- 
tions claimed that actual results 
proved that in the production of sul- 
phurie acid a hitherto undreamed-of 
degree of efficiency had beén attained. 
The representative of The Christian 
Science Monitor, who was conducted 
over thé works just after the armistice, 
was told by the chief superintendent 
of this department of the factory 
that whereas in the average English 
chemical works of the old type the 
preduction was only 65 per cent of 
the theoretical maximum possible 
from a given quantity of raw mate- 
rials, the production at the Gretna 
plant was not far short of 100 per cent. 


Where Gretna Stands Alone 


It was also claimed that the glyc- 
erine plant could produce virtually 
the whole requirements of the country 
far more cheaply than was possible 
at any other works. One of the most 
noticeable things to the lay observer 
was the astonishing cleanliness and 
absence of noxious fumes in the chem- 
ica} section of the factory, and in this 
respect Gretna stands in a class alone 
as compared with the unattractive 
aspect of the refuse-strewn chemical 
center of Widnes and district in Lan- 
cashire. 


In the sulphuric and nitric acid} administered. 


houses at Gretna, for instance, after 
the raw material had been placed in 
the retorts and ovens it was not again 
touched by hand, and the acids flowed 
finally into pipes which. conveyed 
them several miles to the mixing 
houses tn the explosives area of the 
factory. The fumes were carried to 
the upper air, while the refuse fell 
into containers which were emptied 
in the Solway Firth, and the general 
aspect of the floor space of the houses, 
both here and in the glycerine build- 
ing, was almost as clean and attrac- 
tive as that of an average power sta- 
tion. The advantage to the workers 
of chemical production under such 
conditions can hardly be overempha- 
sized. 

The general productive tapacity of 
Gretna can perhaps best be illustrated 
by imdicating the nature of the equip- 
ment as a whole. The total area is 
4300 acres, half of this area 9 
located in England and half in Scot- 
land. The Dornock area, in which are 


— . — 
— 


‘culture. 


the. western maln Unes between 
land and Scotland, are linked up 
‘by 76 miles. of normal railway track. 


| There are 27-miles of well-made roads 


within the factory area, and 49 mil 
of two-foot gauge railway are avail- 
able for moving goods in and about 
the various works: The subsidiary 
equipment includes locomotive sheds, 
engineering and woodworking works, 
compressed air and refrigerating 
plants, foundries, repair shops of all 
kinds, and the administrative offices. 
The working population of 20,000, 
while the factory was fn full opera- 
tion, was housed in two - townships, 
containing altogether 335 houses, 600 
bungalows, and 30 ‘hotels, together 


with shops, schools, churches, insti- , 


tutes, concert halls, cinemas, recrea- 
tion grounds and so forth. A feature 
of great social interest was the pro- 
‘vision of great central kitchens and 
dining halls and cooperative bakeries 
and laundries, which met the needs 
of the whole of the 20,000 workers. 
The public buildings and the majority 
of the residential buildings were built 
for permanent use. 

Whether the busy life of three years 
ago will be revived in the now silent 
streets and the vast deserted works, 
or whether an enterprise which gave 
so much promise of the possibilities 
of enlightened industrial organization 
will become totally derelict, will be 
determined in the near future by the 
result of the forthcoming sale. 


STEPS TO INCREASE 
AUSTRIAN OUTPUT 


Economic and Political Meas- 
ures Are Put Forth to Restore 
Forestry and Agriculture 


By special correspondent of The Christian 


Science Monitor 
VIENNA, Austria—Recognizing the 


home fodder is quite inadequate. . It 


‘lis’ difficult to get it from. abroad, as 
the countries adjoining Austria are all 
Jsuttfering 


a fodder famine, Other 
8 money is better than 


countries, w 
buy up what 


the Austrian crown, 


little fodder can be exported from 


these lands. 

Contingent arrangements have been 
made with Hungary and Tzecho- 
Slovakia for the delivery of oats and 


other fodder, and if these fail then 


efforts will be made to get supplies 
from Rumania and Bulgaria. The 
Ministry of Finance has granted a 
credit of 300,000,000 crowns to buy 
fodder abroad and sell it to farmers 
at cost prices. 4 f 


Stock of Cattle Depleted 
How important the fodder question 
is may be seen from the fact that the 
basis of Austrian agriculture is cat- 
tle raising. For this Austria is emi- 
nently adapted, owing to its Alpine 
pastures, and ought to be able to pro- 
duce enough meat, milk, butter and 
cheese to be self-supporting. Hitherto, 
however, Austria has not cultivated 
this branch of agriculture as success- 
fully as Switzerland, where the nat- 
ural conditions are very similar. Be- 
fore the war the stock of cattle per 
head of the population was 15 per cent- 
and the production of milk per cow 40 
per cent below that in Switzerland. 
During the war the demands of the 
army and the lack of fodder greatly 
thinned the Austrian stock of animals 
and in 1919 the number of cows was 
20 per cent and that of pigs 40 per cent 
below the figures of 1910. These losses 
in numbers are gradually being made 
good, though the deadweight per ani- 
mal in the case of cattle is said to be 
only about one-half of the normal, 
Overseas meat, both frozen and salted, 
has now to be imported, and yet the 
consumption of the town population is 
far below the peace figures and is not 
sufficient to maintain full working 
vigor. As in the case of agriculture 
the development of the production of 
live stock is much hampered by the 
requisitions of the authorities at prices 
below the real value. 


Decrease of Milk Supply 

This is particularly noticeable in 
the case of milk. Befo.- the war 
Vienna received about 900,000 liters of 
milk daily; now only between 50,000 


and 100,000 liters arrive, less than 10 
per cent of the former quantity. The 
price paid by the authorities to the 
farmer has been 12 crowns per liter, 


imperative necessity of increasing the 
products of the soil, the Austrian 
Minister of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Dr. Leopeld Hennet, is submitting to 
the Federal Council proposals for de- 
veloping the various branches of agri- 
These cover a period of 10 
years and 3 necessitate a consider- 
able annual outlay. But the money 
will be well spent, as Austria’s great- 
est difficulties today arise from the 
fact that she is unable to produce any- 
thing like a sufficient quantity of food- 
stuffs for her own: people. 

Education constitutes an important 
part of Dr. Hennet’s plans. More 
agricultural colleges and schools are 
to be provided for the country youth, 
with model farms and expert instruc- 
tors and advisers. Systematic efforts 
will be made to prevent the flight from 
the land into cities, by improving the 
living conditions of the land workers 
and making country life more attrac- 
tive.- The Labor question is one of the 


high as 40 crowns per liter. 
as such a state of things continues, 


greatest troubles of the farmers, and 
experience has shown that even a 
favorable condition of growing crops| 
offers no assurance ot a good harvest 
so long as the Labor question is not 
satisfactorily settled. 


Forest Laws’ Administration 


As more than one-third of the pres- 
ent Austria is forest land, the im- 
portance of forestry is very great. 
The forest laws of the old monarchy 
were extremely good, but since the 
war these are no longer so strictly 
Large quantities of 
trees have been cut down for firewood 
and no attempt has been made to 
plant new ones. The Ministry is 
anxious to put a stop to this condition 
of things and to see that the losses 
already incurred shall be made good. 
Measures: wil] also be taken to prevent 
losses fram other causes. 

The Ministry of Agriculture 


is 


while the cost of production ranged as 
As long 


the peasant will produce no more milk 
than he can consume on his own farm. 
He prefers to feed the milk to calves 
and pigs to sending it into Vienna to 
be sold at a price which is only a frac- 
tion of what the fodder alone costs. 
To make up this deficiency, the gov- 
ernment buys condensed mi! in Swit- 
zerland at enormous cost and sells it 
to the poor at a nominal price. By 
abandoning the maximum price policy 
they could get all the milk they want 
in their own country, if not more 
cheaply then at any rate at not greater 
cost than in Switzerland; at the same 
time stimulating the home agriculture 
so that within a measurable time the 
importation of milk would be quite 
superfluous. 

In these present conditions the farm- 
ers are unable to import the forage 
and cattle foods réquired to increase 
the milk production, so they prefer to 
feed the milk to the animals, as it is 
easier to sell meat than milk to profit- 
eering dealers. Until the government 
perceives the folly of keeping up the 
present maximum prices there can be 
no real revival of agricultural pros- 
perity in Austria, and the nation will 
continue to be dependent upon foreign 
countries for the greater part of its 
food supplies. 


NEW BANK BRANCH OPENS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

BUENOS AIRES, Argentina—The 
Bank of the Nation has just opened its 
two hundredth branch, the newest one 
being located at San Cayetano in the 
province of Buenos Aires. There is 
hardly a settlement in the Argentine 
Republic, no matter how small, that 
has not either a branch or a corres- 
pondent of the national bank. 


Eee * 


Hamburger’ 


gift boxes at prices. ranging 


specify the sum you wish to 
made for. you. 


* 


TRANSPORTATION 


* 


Thanksgiving Remembrances That Are 
Being Sent to All Parts of the Country! 


of California Fruits 
and Nuts 


Sun kissed fruits de luxe, very luscious and: attractively 
arranged in the gift boxes—carrying a breath of the 
golden west on Thanksgiving Day. 


Hamburger’s offers for your selection twenty-eight distinct 


Write to the Personal Service Bureau for our booklet or 


CHARGES 
POINT.IN TEE UNITED STATES 


s Gift Boxes 


from 1.25 to 15.00. 
pay and a selection will be 


PREPAID TO ANY 


. ‘ un er, nigh 


8 ; ber Ae 


— ‘ ; Rw # 
* > : N * 
* 1 ees 


| sults, and a repetition ot the recent 


: Best ox 
* and there are 
napa ie see something 
ae be 


8d. 
classes of calf shar- 


al | 
the time of the Shoe 
ir has showed a de- 
is again on the 


2.89 | slow 2 The inquiry is for small 


of medium and low-priced 

** tanners are already getting 

ed at their -holding of better 

1 stage stock. So far prices have held 
firm, but suspicious offers of tanners 
are spoken of to clear a parcel at a 


rades, and 


Bermondsey—the London leather 
* was not unduly alarmed ng 


£7700 capital. Seve 
of American leather are inter- 


8 a for amounts varying from £500 
| £4000. 


1 — demand tor upper stock is still 


| very moderate, and only medium and 


15859 
5 


a 


grade box calf and sides, glacé 
kid, seem to be moving off. Imports 
are moderate from America, and the 
of the mark has stopped 
the.entry of German leather to a large 
extent. ae 
The shoe trade is a shade better, 
but unemployment is still very preva- 


ent in the great centers. Leading 
the opinion 


that no great revival can be looked 


manufacturers express 


for until exchanges are righted. The 
question | of the prohibition of shoes 


* when a mem- 

e government knew it 

has intensified unemployment in this 
country. The reply was given that 
the prohibition was qualified by the 


grant of licenses for shoes not usually 


made jn South Africa, but that the 


5. 
0% government would consider any repre- 


sentations made, with a view to seeing 
what could be done to improve mat- 


ters. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


Gold holdings in October of United 


12 | States, the world’s sole creditor na- 


325 — 


8 2 
** 


85 

8 1 
8883 * 
82 


tion, 


approximated 33,500,000, 000, a 
new high record. It is estimated this 
is 35 per cent to 40 per cent of the 
world’s visible supply. The 12 federal 


12 reserve banks hold About $930,000,000. 
22 The turnover of bonds on the New 


York, Stock Exchange, November 4, 
exceeded $22,000,000. - Almost 65 per 
cent represented purchases of Liberty 
bonds and Victory notes. 


Two American companies have es- 
tablished a five-year credit of $10,000,- 
000 with the Argentine State Railways, 
Commercial Attaché Feely at Buenos 
Aires reports to the United States 

Department. Thé contract 
provides for the delivery of 75 locomo- 
tives, Valued at $3,500,000, and 2000 
freight cars, valued. at $5,000,000. The 
remaining $1,500,000 is for spare parts 
and appliances. 


A Sino-Japanese corpotation known 
as the North-Eastern Company, in 
Fengtien, China, has been’ established 


with a capital of 20,000,000 yen for 


mining, afforestation and agricultural 
enterprises, according to the Chinese 
Bureau of Economic Information. 


Salomon Brothers & Hutzler and 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. have purchased 
from the United States War Finance 
Corporation $7,500,000 of 6 per cent 

equipment trusts of the Louisville 
& Nashville Railread and the Illinois 
Central Railroad. The trusts mature 
in two to four years, and are being 


-| offered at prices to yield from 5% to 


{5% ver cent. 


1 DROP IN PRICES IN 


DENMARK REPORTED 


special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor from its European 
News Office 


‘COPENHAGEN, Denthark—A joint 


By 


'i“price-control” by representatives for 


trade, industry and the consumers has 
recently been organized in Denmark, 


| ol the following fall in * has 


been placed on record: 


These 8 are supplied from 
sources. 


also showed a/ 


8 1 Credits. Is Cur- 
tailing the Recent Over-Im- 


porting and Is Reflected in n. 


ceived in deposits in August £9,869,397 
* paid out 2 8,582,788. The excess 
tore, £386,602, and the total amount 
at the credit, of depositors was £177,- 
822.4807 
August 31, 1920. At the same time, the 
number of accounts opened in August 
exceeded the number closed by nearly 
11,000, making the number of open 
accounts 2,382,251, as against 2,271,781 
in August, 1920. When it ig remem- 
bered that the total population of Aus- 
tralia is not quite 5,500,000, the fact 
that in five states there are 2,382,251 
accounts in state savings banks is an 
index of the solid prosperity of the 
Commonwealth and of the thrift of its 
people. 

Tho 
took over the Quéensland Savings 
Bank on December 15, 1920, with the 
result that the deposits of that branch 
of the Commonwealth Bank expanded 
from £17,982,402 on June, 1920, to 
285,806,966 on December 31 of the. 
same 
months the total increased by nearly 
£900,000> Wood and timber 


_ the “Financial Statements 


to The Christian ence 15 
ot its . Monitor 
| SYDNEY, New South Wales By 
‘of Australasian 


customers, trade is being forced back 
into safe channels with beneficial re- 


overimporting phase, when the Lon- 
don cash resources of Australasian 
banks. were reduced while the local 
advances to clients showed a substan- 
tial increase, has been rendered un- 
likely. A steady conservative policy 
is still the dominant feature of Aus- 


Australasian 38 returns for 
the past financial year show that the 
heavy fall in the rates for wool and 
metals was largely balanced by the 
excellent prices for the good wheat 
and butter exports. The reduction 
in the stocks of imported goods in 
Australia has not resulted In any lift- 
ing of restrictions,.as the bankers 
favor a still further reduction. As a 
matter of fact the banks have ex- 
cellent reason for pursuing a conserv- 
ative policy. For the June quarter 
of this year the percentage of cash 
holdings to deposits of ordinary trad- 
ing banks in Australia, excluding the 
Commonwealth Bank, was 22% and the 
percentage of advance to deposits was 
86. N 


Figures of 18 Banks 


A comparison of banking progress 
in Australia and New Zealand is made 
possible by the publication in the 
Australian Insurance and Banking 
Record of the balance sheets of 18 
ordinary banks transacting business 
in the Commonwealth and the Domin- 
jon, also of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia. An analysis made by the 
record shows the deposits and ad- 
vances of Australasian banks in 
June, 1914, and mne 1921, the tabula- 
tion following: 

- DEPOSITS 
1914 1921 
199,951,940 297,021,215 
4,559,264 


1 — 511,204 324,174,526 


CES 
48 708.329 £246,695,915 
oe 1,392,084 20,804,850 
148,098,413 267,500,765 

It will be seen that the deposits of 
the ordinary banks showed an increase 
of approximately £97,000,000 during 
the seven years, or 48% per cent, and 
those of the Commonwealth Bank an 
approximate inerease of £22,600,000. 
The total increase was roughly £120,- 
000,000, or 58% per cent. The advances 
of the banks and of the Commonwealth 
Bank showed an increase of about 80 
per cent. In 1914 the percentage of 
the total advances to the total deposits 
Was about 72% per cent; in 1921 it 
was about 82%. 

On June 30, 1921, the total of the 
balance sheets of the ordinary banks 
was £401,978,031, against £392,819,- 
200 on June 30, 1920, and £342,259,716 
on June, 1919. The financial year re- 
cently closed showed an increase of 
£9,158,831, as compared with the. pre- 
vious year’s increase of £50,559,484. 
The shareholders’ funds of the ordi- 
nary banks show an increase of £4,- 
714,409 during the past year and 
paid-up capital is larger by £4,160,477. 

The deposits of the ordinary banks 
have been. practically stationary and 


Ordinary banks.. 
Com'onwealth Bank 


Ordinary bank 
Com'onwealth 


have shown a substantial decrease the 
result of the combined deposits has 
been a falling off of approximately 
£13,000,000 for the 12 months. The 
discounts, loans, ‘advances, etc., of the 
ordinary banks for the. year repre- 
sented £ 246,695,915, as against E 193, 
‘419,696 in 1920. Including the Com- 
monwealth Bank figures the total 
under the head of disc ts, etc., 
showed the substantial increase in the 
12 months of nearly £61,000,000. 


Federal Bank's Progress 

The Commonwealth Bank continues 
its remarkable progress, partly as the 
result of having been in a position to 
take advantage of international ex- 
change conditions. For the six months 
ended June 30 the bank earned £403,- 
041 profits, 
favorably with £292,219 for the previ- 
Ous six months and £392,604 for the 
corresponding period of 1920. As in 
the past, the profits have been appro- 
priated equally to the reserve fund 
and the redemption fund, each of 
which has grown from £961,485 on 
June 30, 1919, to £1,725,682 on June 
80 this year, a total of nearly £3,-, 
500,000 for both funds. 

The deposits and interest in the 
bank on June 30 showed a decided 
shrinkage over those in the balance 
sheet of the previous June, the fig- 
ures being respectively £34,515,485, 
against £41,002,909. Advances, how- 
ever, have arisen from £13,194,693, in 
1920 to £18,657,922, in 1921. The 
drastic effect of the inrush of imports 
is shown by the fact that whereas at 
the end of June, 1920, the bank held 
in London large sums on account of 
the sales of wool and wheat, etc., 
within. 12 months these cash re- 
sources had been heavily drawn 
upon; this is shown by the difference 
between the £21,430,000 on short call 
in London, on June 30, 1920, and the 
£8,090,000 available on June, 1921. 

The Commonwealth bank is now in 
control of the Australian note issue 
and its special balance sheet shows 


27,163,311 5 


which compared very” 


W ot N the gold — 
and bullen represent 


| Senter ane gor Merge 
| roughly £8,600,000; the interest ac- 
crued stands at 89034458 


A Thrifty Commonwealth 


loan of £10,000,000 has been due in 
large measure to the support and fa- 
cilities given by the banks to their 
customers. 
question of how far this continual 


the restriction of devélopment and the 
increase of unemploymeat. Since the 
beginning of the war the people of 
erate have raised about £250,000,- 
merce is now urging that all govern- 
ment borrowing should cease. 


SITUATION IN THE 


Continued Heavy Increase in the 


heavy increase in the movement of 
lumber by water featured the past 
week's 
new business reported by 105 mills of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- | 
tion, 42 per cent were placed for cargo 
delivéry, amounting to 32,014,223 feet 
out of a total of 76,444,223 feet repre- 
sented in new orders. 


14 per cent below normal for the mills 
in operation, which partieipated. in the 
week’s summary of business. 
ments were about equal td production. 


totaled 1481 cars, and deliveries 1660 
cars, with a balance of unshipped or- 
ders of 3613 cars. 
ceeded orders for rail delivery by 5,- 
370,000 feet. 
mestic new business totaled 20,583,223 
feet, while new export orders totaled 
11,431,000 feet. Cargo shipments, coast- 
wise and intercoastal, totaled 13,147,748 
feet, and overseas 5,517,388. feet. 
unshipped balance of the cargo trade 
shows 83,213,459 feet for coastwise and 
intercoastal delivery 
feet for overseas delivery. 


2% on 8% preferred, payable January 
1 to stock of December 15. 


of 3% on preferred, payable December 
1 to stock of November 15. 


mon, payable December 1 to stock of 
as the Commonwealth Bank figures ‘November 19. 

dend on common of 5%, in addition to 
quarterly of 1%, and 1%% on pre- 
ferred, all payable December 31 to 
stock of December 15. 


WAR FINANCE RATES LOWERED 


—Eugene Meyer, managing director, 
announces that the United States War 
Finance Corporation has reduced its 
interest rates on advances to banks 
for agricultural or live stock purposes 
from 5% per cent to 5 per cent on all 
advances maturing in six months or 
less, without privilege of renewal, and 
on all other advances to banks for ag- 
ricultural or live stock purposes from 


a” 


“BRITISH COMMERCE 


223,714,988; 
securi 


Estas of Mesndcttoned Goode|: 
Show Some Signs of Revival, 

but Little Improvement Gener- 

_ailly, Is Reported right 


Special to The Christian Science uniter 
from its European News Office 4 

LONDON, England—While the ex- 
port of manufactures showed. tome 
signs of revival during September, 
generally there is little improvement 
when compared with the trade returns 
for Atigust. A comparison of British 
trade for the last three months are 
shown as follows: 


1921 Imports 
July 80,787,174 


Aug. .. 38,581,040 
Sept. * 7,118,507 


bmn savings banks in the Common- 


its over payments was, there- 


as against £106,604,868 on 


Exports (including 
reexports) 
£52,533,965 

61,344,086 
63,842,222 


to 487,118,507, as comphred with 
E 152,757,186 in the same month last 
year, being a decrease of E 65,538,629. 
Raw materials and articles mainly un- 
manufactured reveal a decline of £24,- 
092,103, and only one of the items de- 
tailed under this heading showed an 
increase, namely coal with £59,662. 
The largest decreases were: 


Commonwealth Savings Bank 


year. In the ‘following six 
£6,925,797 
Raw cotton and cotton waste. 4,846,684 
Wool (raw and wane aed and 

woolen rage 86550 
Other textile 3 
| Paper-making materials 
Rubber 1,617,109 


There was a drop of £ 22,667,261 


The success of the last Australian. 


„„ 3 3 „„ 6 66 „„ „„ 


It is, of course, a serious 


tion of money is responsible for 


mainly manufactured, the principal 
decreases in this connection being: 


Tron and steel and mfre thereof. f1. 313,904 
Nonferrous metals & mfrs thereof 2,116,616 
Machinery 1,129,063 
Woolen & worsted yarns & mfrs 1,207,888 
ater and silk manufactures 1,755,269 


The Sydney Chamber of Cém- 


Mfrs of other textile materials. 1,187, 2 
Chemicals, dyes and colors. 
Olls, fats and resins (mfr'd) 
Paper gnd cardboard 1,916,747 
Vehicles (including locomotives 

ships and aircraft) 2 412,696 


The exports for * totaled 
£55,247,578, exclusive of reexports, 
against £117,455,913, a decrease of 
£ 62,208,335. In the category raw ma- 
terials and articles mainly unmanu- 
factured, there was a drop of £2,518,- 
249, the biggest decrease being in 
coal, £1,428,159. Exports of articles 
wholly or mainly manufactured de- 
clined by £58,206,982, the chief items 
responsible for this falling off being: 
Cotton yarns and manufactures. {24,548,457 
Woolen and worsted yarns and 

manufactures 


LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Movement by Water Features 
the Pacific Northwest Trade 


NEW YORK, New Tork A continued 


Pacific northwest trade. Of 


Production totaled 68,41,562 feet, or Chemicals, dyes and colors .... 2,570,093 
Vehicles (including locomotives, 


ships and aircraft) 2,009,330 

The imports for the nine months 
ending September 30 totaled 4 827, 
678,470, compared with £1,501,412,239 
in 1920, a decrease of £673,733,769. 
The exports for the same period 
showed a decrease of £488,616,725, the 
figures being, 1921, £518,661,311, and 
1920, £1,007,278,036. 

Reexports in September totaled ES. 
594,644, against £13,350,608, a de- 
crease of £4,765,964. The figures for 
reexports for the nine months were: 
1921, £77,639,668;, 1920, £180,458,482, 
a drop of £102,818,814. 


TRADE OUTLOOK IN 
LATVIA PROMISING 


By special correspondent of The Ch ristian 
Science Monitor from its European 
; News Office 
RIGA, Latvia—The representatives 
of a large British firm has paid a 
visit of more than a month’s duration | 
to the Baltic states in order to work 
for a reopening of the export of ws oh 


Ship- 


In trade for rail delivery, new orders 


Rail shipments ex- 


In the cargo trade do- 


The 


and 66,706,589 


DIVIDENDS 


Greenfield Tap & Die, quarterly of 


Bessemer & Lake Erie, semi-annual 
Northern Texas Electric, $2 on com- 


cerned the ‘prospects seem satisfac- | 
tory, and the first boat from Riga has | 
left for England. 

Things are beginning-to right them- 
selves in Latvia and the new export 
tariff, “provisionally” put into force 
by the Minister of Finance, Mr. Kal- 
min, has at.once had a beneficial effect 
upon the trade balance, the deficit, in 
any case for the time being, has been 
reduced to a minimum, but the period 
is much too short to be able to draw 
any accurate conclusions. 


United States Gypsum, stock divi- 


WASHINGTON, District of Columbia 


The Chinese and Siamese Ministers 
to Japan are negotiating a Sino- 
Siamese Commercial Treaty in Tokyo, 
according to the Chinese Bureau of 
| Economic Information. 


per cent to 5% per cent. 
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The imports for September amounted 


in the imports of articles wholly or 


lIMPROVEMENT IN 
COPPER INDUSTRY | 


Averaged 40 Per Cent Total 
in 1918. the Record Vear 


BOSTON, Massachusetts—That there 
has been a substantial improvement 
in the copper industry during the past 
few months is ‘indi in figures 
showing that de by refineries 
during September totaled 109,000,000 
pounds, compared th 104,000,000 
pounds in August, while October is 
said to compare favorably with the 
previous month; The monthly output 
averages 40,000,000 pounds. 

From January 1 July 31, which 
is ordinarily a slow business period, 
the deliveries, for home and for- 
eign consumption, averaged 80,000,000 
pounds a month or at the rate of 40 
per cent of the 1918 ontput, the big- 
gest year in the industry's history, 
and 67 per cent of the 1918 output. 
One of the largest producing inter- 
ests says to the Boston News Bureau 
| that the surplus of copper available 
‘for home consumption at present is 
not 200,000,000 pounds in excess of the 
normal supply. This ig apart from the 
300,000,000 pounds held by the Copper 
Export Association for export pur- 
poses only. 


SCOTTISH COAL 
TRADE SITUATION 


Special to The Chriatian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 

GLASGOW, Scotland — Trouble is 
brewing in the Scottish coal trade as 
the result of the closing of pits. Most 
of the collieries which have stopped 
production are disclaiming responsi- 
bility for the non-fulfillment of orders 
on the ground that they ve protected 
by clauses in their contracts, 

On the other hand shippers contend 
that these safeguards do not apply, 
and the cessation of coal production 
is not due to circumstances over 
which the coal owners have no con- 
trol. The shippers state that in some 
Cases the collieries have closed down 
to avoid the heavy loss on sales at 
current prices or to stop the accumu- 
lation of dross and washed smalls for 
which the demand is very restricted. 

The shippers threaten to hold the 
collieries liable not only for any loss 
they may incur in buying coal again 
to fulfill their contracts with for- 
eigners, but also for any demurrage 
that may be incurred through deten- 
tion of steamers. 


MORE SHIPPING FOR 


BATAVIA AND GENOA 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office 
AMSTERDAM, Holland—lIt is learned 
that the management of the Neder- 
land Shipping Company has decided 


passengers between Batavia and 
Genoa, December 15, 1921. The ves- 
sels, which at present are four months 
under way, will then do the journey 
in 52 days, while it will be possible 


The management will further nego- 
tiate with the directors of the railway 
companies with a view to providing a 
special train service between Amster- 
dam and Genoa, linking up with the 
shipping service. It is probable the 
Rotterdamsche Lloyd will take similar 
measures. 


BRITISH TREASURY RETURNS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its European News Office’ 

LONDON, England—The Exchequer 
returns for the period April 1 to 
October 15 show: 

Recep t bee ee eee £488,186,724 
| — 552,289,591 


£682,112,911 
587,565,183 


| PHILADELPHIA MINT COINAGE 

| PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania — 
During October the Philadelphia mint 
‘coined 11,280,000 standard silver dol- 
lars, a new high record for the year 
and almost double the output of the 
preceding month. The only other 
coinage was 6006 Alabama centennial 
half dollars, making the total value 
of coinage $11,283,003. 


Deliveries ! in First Half of 921 


lINCREASED OUTPUT 


OF INDIAN COTTON 


Hand and Mill Production Has 
Advanced but 6% Per Cent 
or to 2.408.000 Yards in Five 
Years Despite Advances 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

CALCUTTA, India—Some very strik 
ing statistics are now available with 
regard to the production of cotton 
cloth in India. In the five years end- 
ing 1913-14 the mill production of 
India was 1,014,000,000 yards, against 
1,482,000,000 yards in the five years 
ending 1920-21. The hand-loom pro- 
duction in the five years ending 1913- 
14, was 1,054,000,000 yards against 
926, 000,000 yards in the five years end- 
ing 1920-21. The total production of 
cotton cloth in India for the five years 
ending 1913-14 was 2,068,000,000 yards, 
as compared with 2,408,000,000 yards 
in the five years ending 1920-21, an in- 
crease of 16% per cent. 

The striking fact is that the com- 
bined production of the Indian mills 
and the hand looms only showed an 
increase of 16% per cent during the 
last five years. The comparatively 
small increase took place in spite of 
the fact that the price of cloth during 
the latter pericd was often three times 
the price in the period ending 1913-14. 
Such a rise in price would certainly 
kave made both the mills and the hand- 
loom weavers strain every effort to 
produce the greatest amount of cloth 
possible. As mills have not been able 
to get delivery of new machinery it is 
quite impossible for them to do any- 
thing to fill the gap which would be 
caused by the cessation of imports of 
foreign cloth. 

The only possibility of a large in- 
crease in production therefore, lies 
with the hand-looms, but homespun 
cloth made from yarns spun by hand 
is so coarse and uneven that it can 
only be used for the weft of cloth, and 
if the warp is taken of the machine- 
made yarns the cost of cloth will be 
so much enhanced as to restrict the 
sales considerably. It is also to be 
borne in mind that homespun cloth, 
even when made with machine-spun 
warp, has inferior wearing qualities to 
cloth made entirely on mechanical 
looms. 

Summing up the present situation, 
it is evident that the combined pro- 
duction of Indian mills and hand looms 
—as it is at present—is not sufficient 
for even one pair of Dhooties per head 
of the population. This fact is proof 
conclusive that the boycott of foreign 
cloths is doomed to failure, no matter 
how much money may be wasted on 
keeping an army of coolies in the ba- 
zaars for interfering with the sale and 
delivery of imported cotton. 

Before the war about 2,400,600,000 


to inaugurate an additional service for 


to accommodate 1500 more travelers. ° 


yards of cotton cloth, or about 70 per- 
cént of the total consumption in India, 
was imported. During and after the 
| war imports of cloth have fallen 44 
| percent of the total consumption. The 
total consumption has fallen from 
$,410,000,000 yards to 2,806,000,000, a 
decrease of 18 per cent. This shows 
that during the last five years the peo- 
ple of India have consumed much less 
cloth than they did before the war. 
This is not to be wondered at when 
prices went up three times the pre- 
war level. 


MINING INVESTMENTS 

NEW YORK, New York—The census 
inquiry on capital invested in the 
mining industries, as given out by the 
United States Department of Com- 
merce, shows $6,955,468,831 invested in 
all types of mines and quarries, as of 
December 31, 1919. The leading items 
are: Petroleum and natural gas, $2,- 
421,485; bituminous coal, 1,904,450,123; 
capper, $853,639,017; anthracite; $433,- 
868,039; iron ore, $501,396,044; gold 
and silver, $304,963,152; lead and zinc, 
$197,223,814. 


WORLD'S CRUDE ODL PRODUCTION 


NEW YORK, New York—The world's 
production of crude oil in 1920 
amounted to 694,854,000 barrels, an in- 
crease Of more than 40,000,000 over 
1919, according to the Geological Sur- 
vey. The United States produced 63.8 
per cent of the world’s output in 1920. 
and Mexico 23.5 per cent. 


The 
First National Bank 
of Boston 


The modern corporation tequires ‘a Registrar, 
a Transfer Agent, a Fiscal Agent, and frequently 
a Trustee under a Mortgage. This bank is author- 
ized by the Federal Reserve Board to act in any 
and all of these capacities. 


Capital; Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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Capt * 5 P. “Alaric 22. 
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the sport. The remaining men, M. C. 


"23, 0. E. Burke 23 and J. N. 


Bovee 
Davis 21 are practically new to run- 


ning of any sort. * ee 
Coach II. although characterizing 

the as being very inexpertenced. 

believes that the men will give any 


opponents a good race. 
IOWA ATHLETES | 
? GIVEN MEDALS 


| Twelve Tec ‘San. at That ! 


University. Are Rewarded for 
Breaking the College Records 


‘Special to The Christian Sctence Monitor 
ftrom its Western News. Office 


IOWA: CITY, Jowa—Twelve track 
stars at the University of Iowa were 
f awarded gold medals for their work 
jin setting new university. 9 — in 
track and field events at last night's 
football mass meeting preceding the 
lowa-Indlana football game. 
medals. are permarent awards given 


this year for thé first time, and will 
hereafter - {8 any track 


be presented 
or 9 who shatters an ex- 
isting mark. 


Three men “not now in the univer- 


‘peceived medals. 
M. Friedlander. and J. R. Hill, mem- 
team, and G. S. 


new. mark of 4m, 368. in the one-mile 
run... Others were C. Wilson 23. 
whose record in the 100-vard dash is 
9 4-5s., in the 220-yard dash 21 3-5s., 

and who was a member of the half- 
mile. relay. team that set the new time 
of im. 28 2-48. for that distance; F. O. 


of last ‘spring's half-milé relay 


Intire, who set a 


—— — — 


tpi at are 8 ‘accustomed to Sportive de la Seine: 


Sportive Francaise sustained crushing 


to 37 and the latter going down by 0 to 


‘winning, after a keen struggle, by 6 


| Versailles men played a plucky and 


They were J. 


Biarritz Olympique and Section Pa- 


is | By special 
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Vale varsity football team 


oniy dünn 
less overwhelming was the 41-to-3 
vittory.of the Sporting Club: Universi- 
tatre de France over the Club Ath- 
lstique XIV. Both the Union Athlé- 
tique Inter gatzarts and the Association 


defeats, the former losing to the Club 
Ath'étique de la Société Générale’ by 0 


31 before the Racing Club e ‘France. 
In all these high-scoring games there 
was too great a difference between the 
abilities of the teams to raise any 
doubt as to the ultimate issue. 

In the Stade Francais versus. Asso- 
ciation Sportive des Postes, -Télé- 
graphes et Télépliones match, the 
former held the upper hand through- 
out and could probably have won by 
a far greater margin than 21 points 
to 0. The closest game of the day was 
provided hy the. meeting of the Asso- 
ciation Sportive de Versailles and the 
Paris Universitaire Club, the former 


points to 3. This result was rather 
in the nature of a surprise, as the 
Paris Universitaire Club was expected 
to win without much difficulty. The 


consistent game, which was. in strong 
contrast to the play of their opponents, 
who, starting too confidently, were 
overrun in the closing stages of the 
match. ! 

Generally speaking, the results in 
other regions on October 23 bore testi- 
mony to closer games. In the Cote 
d'Argent district, the Bordeaux Etudi- 
ants Club and the Club Athiétique 
Beglais equally shared six points. The 
same total of points resulted from the 
Stade Bordelais versus Section Bur- 
digalienne slash, but in this case all 
were scored by the.Stade Bordelais. 


loise enjoyed a close game in the 
west, the former winning by 3 points 


interesting play. 


al 


| Sport Interest in Ireland 


Confined to Rugby, - Aséoci- 
ation Football and Hockey 
Encounters on October 22 


| correspondent of The Christian 
Science ae from its European 


DUBLIN, be ges ae sporting 

interest in Ireland was confined on 
October 22 to Rugby football, associa- 
tion football, and ‘hockey. The star 
game as regards rugger was the meet- 
ing of Lansdowne and Trinity College 
in the College Park. With an unde- 
feated record this season, Lansdowne 
was expected to win without much 
difficulty, but the students put up a 
‘very plucky battle and all but saved 
the game, losing by only. 0 to 3. It 
was a hard, keen struggle throughout, 
in which forward play predominated, 
With beth packs breaking up. and 
tackling keenly, the threequarters got 
very few opportunities of combining in 
attack. Moreover, they found difficulty 
in holding a greasy ball. Up and 
down play was the order of the day, 
and right at the close of the second 
half Lansdowne got across the Trinity 
line for the one try of the match, 

Monkstown sprang a surprise on the 

Clontarf men, whom they entertaihed, 
and ran out good winners by 10 points 
to 3. The ground showed little trace 
of previous rain, and a vigorous jf not 
particularly high-class game showed 
that the. winners have improved a 
great deal since the season opened. 
The Blackrock College vs. Wanderers 
game also provided a surprise result. 
The Wanderers had quite their share 
of the play, but failed tö take the op- 
portunities which came their way. On 
the other hand, Blackrock made full 
use of openings, and ran up a score 
of 10 points to 0. 

Although they lost in the end, the 
Old Wesley men appeared to have the 
better of their match against Bective 
Rangers, but could score only twice. 
However,..they crossed over with a 
two points lead. From this point on- 
ward, Bective Rangers were on top, 
and, do what they would, the Wesley 
players could not assert superiority. 
Bective scored no fewer than eight 
tries, two of which were converted, the 
final score being 34 points to 8. 

In the League of All-Ireland, the St. 
James's Gate Association football team 
romped away with its match against 
Shelbourne and won by 4 goals to 1. 
Playing at a fast pace all through, 
the winners were on top from start to 
finish. At the interval they held a 
lead of two clear goals. They soon 
added to these, and then a mistake by 
the Shelbourne defense presented them 
with yet another goal. The losers 
played well for a minute or two in the 
closing stages and managed to score 


‘ 


once. 


7 Bohemians and Olympia played quite 
a good game, in which the former 


‘eleven were always just a shade the 


better and won by 3 goals to 1. All 
four goals were scored before the in- 
terval, Dublin United defeated Jacobs 
by exactly the same score. At half- 
time each had scored once, but, cross- 
ing over, the United improved consid- 
erably and were good value for their 
win. In a heavy scoring game, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association 
representatives put up a plucky battle 
against Frankfort. A goal down at 
half-time, .they later equalized and 
then went ahead. The closing stages 
were yery keenly contested, and the 
draw of four goals each in which the 
game ended was a fitting result. 

Both the league hockey match 
played on October 22 produced goo 
Monkstown drew 
with Royal Hibernians, the close of a 
hard-hitting game finding the sides 
level with one goal each. The Monks- 
town men were rather.the better team 
in the opening half and scored once. 
The Hibernians attacked strongly 
| after the interval but failed for quite 
g time to get through the very 
sound Monkstown defense. It was 
only just before the end that they 
did succeed in scoring the equalizing 
goal. Naas did not field à full side 
agains$ Kingstown Grammar School 
but nevertheless won by 2 goals to 0. 
The school held its own up to the in- 
terval, which: arrived with the score 
sheet still blank. In the second half, 
the better finish of the visitors en- 


| Likely to Be the Strongest 


Team in the West of Scotland 
for the 1921-22 Season 


By special . eee of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

EDINBURGH, Scotland—The Glas- 

gow High School Former Pupils were 

badly defeated on October 8 before 


| their neighbors and rivals, the: Glas- 


gow Academicals, who seem likely to 
be the strongest Rugby football team 
in the west of Scotland this season. 
The high school team should have 
doné better, for it obtained the first 
two tries, both of which were con- 


verted. With a lead of 10 points, the 
High Schoo] men seemed to be in a 
very ppy position. However, the 
Academicals won by 21 points to 10, 
and showed very convincing form. 
‘Always strong forward, the Academ- 
icals are developing good rear di- 
visions. They have a fine man at half- 
back in A. J. C. Dykes. 

The Academicals of Edinburgh are, 
on the other hand, going very badly 
this season, and lost their second 
championship match, against the Wat- 

sonians. e meetings of these two 

teams used to be great battles, but on 
this occasion the Aeademicals were 
outclassed, and lost by 29 points to 0. 
The Watsonians, who have not yet 
been thoroughly tested, proved them- 
selves to be a fine side. Both J. H. 
Carmichael, the Scottish international, 
and L. J. Dunn, the Scottish champion 
hurdler, scored three tries. Behind a 
winning pack, J. A. R. Selby was seen 
at his best. At their best, the 
demicals are not very strong; but in 
this important match they had to take 
the field without their new captain, 
R. I. Marshall. 

Stewart’s College Former Pupils 


were not seriously tried against the 


Edinburgh Institution Former Pupils, 
whom they defeated by 35 points to 0. 
It was not a real test for the Stewart's 
men, but it is interesting to note that 
they beat the Institution by 35 clear 
points, whereas, against the same op- 
ponents, the Watsonians scored only 
25 points. These figures may be taken 
for what they are worth as a compari- 
son between the Waitsonians and 
Stewart's College. The Former Pupils 
oi Heriot’s played their third match 
‘| with Border opponents on October 8, 
and gained tKeir third victory. On the 
previous occasions, against. Hawick 
and Jed Forest, Heriot’s only just won 
through, but against Melrose they had 
a comfortable victory by 14 to 3. The 
Melrose men held their own at first, 
and led by a penalty goal at half-time; 
but the Heriotonians were by far the 
better team in the second period of the 
contest, and crossed their opponents’ 
line on four occasions. Metrose did 
not score again. It is always a notable 
feature of the play of the Heriotonians 
that they are strong finishers, and 
seem to improve as the game goes on. 

The Edinburgh University fifteen 
and the Royal High School Former 
Pupils played a drawn game. It was 
a keen enough contest, even if the 
finer points of rugger were not greatly 
in evidence. The school men led by 
two tries at the interval, the better 
combination of their backs giving them 
an advantage. The university men, 
who have been ablo to induce E. H. 
Liddell, the Scottish sprint' champion, 
to play for them, were successful in 
getting on level terms later, and 


‘from their second try a goal should 
It was taken straight | 


have resulted. 
in front of the posts, and was an easy 
kick. 

Keen rivals in Hawick and Gala had 
a lively encounter at Hawick. Al- 
though the Gala team put up a splen- 
did fight for a time and had a fair 
share of the play, it lacked finish- 
ing power, and Hawick won by 16 
points to 0. Hawick looks like being 
the strongest side on the Scottish 
borders this season. Jt has a power- 
ful set of forwards, but the backs 
are not up to the standard of former 
days. Once upon a time, all four of 
the Hawick threequarters were Scot- 
tish internationals; W. R. Sutherland, 
William Burnet, Carl Ogilvy and R. H. 
Lindsay-Watson. The Selkirk men 
were in Glasgow on October 8, and 
could only draw, 8 to 8, with Hill- 
head High School Former Pupils. But 
the Selkirk team was not at full 
strength, and lacked its clever half- 
back, W. E. Bryce. Jed Forest met 


{it Bradley ‘28! 1 27 Chepman , K 


C. Bryan 24 and W. J. Clapp 23. 

‘While Matthias“ time es 
favorably with that of 24m. 58. estab- 
lished last year over the same course 
by Watson, that of the other members 
os the team was not so good, Clapp, 
the last of the first six to the finish 


Matthias and Henre are the only 
veteran members of the squad. ‘Both 
ran in the cross-country meets last 
year, and both represented the Kansas 
Aggies on the four-mile relay. team 
which took second place at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois indoor relay carnival 
last March. The other, members of 
the squad lack the experience which 
Matthias and Henre have obtained 
from their last year’s campaigning, but 
are capable of development, according 
to Coach Watson. 


TWO INTERESTING 
FOOTBALL GAMES 


Chaux-de-Fonds Defeat Etoile, 


Draw in Swiss Championship 


SWISS ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


(To October 16, Inclusive) 
Western Switzerland 
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By special correspondent of The Christian 
Scie:.ce Monitor from its European 
News Office 

GENEVA, Switzerland—Two highly 
interesting matches, at 
Fonds and Geneva, marked the play 
in the Association football champion- 
ship in western Switzerland on Octo- 
ber 16, and in both cases the result 
remained in doubt up to the last mo- 
ment. At Chaux-de-Fonds the Etoile 


to a penalty, giving their opponents 
the opportunity to open the score. 
They equalized before half time, only | 


more, after a corner, the final result 
being 2 to 1 in favor of Chaux-de- 
Fonds The two Chaux-de-Fonds 
teams were meeting for the twenty- 
third time. Prior to this meeting the 
Etoile had won 11 times and Chaux- 
de-Fonds eight, the remaining four 
games having been drawn. After this 
match, the two were level in the 
league standing. 

The Geneva match furnished a con- 
siderable surprise, 
having improved since the previous 
week, while Servette appeared much 
below form. Nothing went well ‘with 
the Servette men, while the speed and 
effectiveness of their opponents were 
astonishing. It was only in the last 
minute of the match that ServVette suc- 
ceeded in equalizing the game, which 
was one of the most exciting ever 


seen on the Servette ground, resulting 
in a draw of one goal each. This 
is the fourth draw between 
teams since 1910; all the other 
matches have been won by Servette. 
At Villeneuve, Cantonal confirmed the 
excellent impression made at the out- 
set of the season against Etoile, and 
won against Montreux by 4 goals to 
1. The meeting of Fribourg and Lau- 
sanne could not be officially recog- 


' nized as counting in the league series, 


as the appointed referee did not of- 
ficiate. The game, however, was 
played, and Fribourg won by 4 goals 
to 0. The four clubs at the head of 
the standing after the games on Octp- 
ber 16 occupied the positions they 
held at the close of last season. 

The competition in central Switzer- 
land continued to be very close. The 
Bienne men made an excellent recov- 
ery in their match against Nordstern, 
and, after. their opponents had led at 
half-time by 1 goal to 0, won by 3 to 2. 

he Aarau team scored its first vic- 
tory, defeating Basel by 2 to 1, and 


| mark, taking 5m. 38. to run the course. 


While Geneva and Servette 


Chaux-de- | 


men had at the beginning to submit | Practice. 


to see the ball enter their’ goal once | Davies converte 


the Geneva team 
ter line, was a continual source of 


these | South Africans. 
J. Albertijn were back in the Hospital 


lina 


| Pontypool 


BRADFORD MEETS 
BLACKHEATH TEAM 


Latter, Fielding a Strong Rugby 
Football Squad, Wins by 23 
Points to 0 on October 15 


Special to The Christian Sclence Monitor 
from its European News Office 


LONDON, England-—-The Bradford 
Rugby football team came to London 
and played against Blackheath, after 
an interval of 25 years, on October 15. 
Blackheath fielded its strongest team, 
and won by 23 points to 0, in-spite of 
Bradford’s imposing record, since the 
commencement of the season, of four 
wins out of five games played. The 


game itself was interesting and fast, 
and the “Heathens” played in such a 
manner as to indicate that they are 
likely again to be the strongest club 
of the season. There was splendid 
dash and accuracy. about the home 
fifteen’s movements, which made their 
victory seem certain almost as soon as 
the game had got properly under way. 
The Bradford team, too, gave an ex- 
cellent display, and, although its rear 
divisions, which included Edward 
Myers, were slow, the forwards were 
commendably fast and powerful. 

H. Coverdale opened the scoring for 
Blackheath by dropping a fine. geal, 
and then A. B. Blake went over, the 
Bradford line for.a try which was not 
converted. A sustained attack by 
Bradford followed and resulted in G. 
M. Parker getting across for the visit- 
ors. For some reason he did not 
ground the ball at once, and while 
he cogitated, E. E. Hammett came on 
the scene and took the ball out of the 
Bradford man’s hands. Such an inci- 
dent is most unusual. In the second 
half, Blackheath swayed the game in 
the face of stout opposition. A. F. 
Blakiston, Q. E. M. A. King, C. N. 
Lowe, and Blake all scored tries, two 
of which were succesfully converted 


by Coverdale, who is playing exceed- 


ingly well this season. a rival far- 
wards were more or “less evenly 
matched, and C. Wrighton, H. B. de B. 
Monk, and W. Bateson did sterling 
work for the losers. The Blackheath 
pack was ably led by L. G. Brown, 
who did so well for England in inter- 
national matches last season. He was 
always where the combat was sternest, 
and his generalship turned. the tide of 
battle on many occasions. 

The United Services did not fare 
too well against the Harlequins on 
October 15 and lost by 8 points to 11. 
The famous pair of halfbacks, W. J. 
A. Davies—England’s captain—and C. 
A. Kershaw, seemed rather out of 
Neither of these celebrities 
was seen at his best in the first half, 
— subsequently they ened up mat- 
ters, Kershaw 8 ng a try which 
Kershaw in the 
early part of the game was not a 
great deal better than H. B. Style, the 
“Quins” scrum-half. The interna- 
tional man seemed’ to be compara- 
tively slow. This was his last game 
in England for some little while, for 
he is now with the team of English 
fencers which will oppose America's 
representatives.. One of the best men 
on the field was A. L. Gracie, the 
Scottish international, who, in the 
center of the Harlequins’ threequar- 


danger to the Services. Of the home 
forwards, H. B. T. Wakelam and W. 
W. Wakefield, shone. The latter is 
now taking a course of forestry at 
Cambridge University, where the prob- 
ability of his obtaining his “Blue” is 
very great. 

Gloucester was too strong, on 
October 15, for Guy’s Hospital, in spite 
of the latter’s galaxy of hard-playing 
C. L. Steyn and P. 


side, which was ably led by W. D. 
Doherty, the Irish captain. Guy's 
backs seemed short of practice, while 
the Gloucester men were well together. 
The final result was 13 to 0. One of 
the plums in Welsh football was the 
meeting of Bristol and Newport. Jack 
Wetter played brilliantly for Newport 
game which contained a fair share 
(of hard me oa 3 and free kicks. R. 
C. W. Pickles was not seen at his best 
for Bristol, missing two penalty kicks 
and an opportunity to drop a goal. The 
Newport fifteen was superior forward, 
and won by 16 points to 0. Other re- 
sults on October 15 were as follows: 

London Welsh .. 9 Old Whitgiftians. : 


Plymouth Albion 12 Torquay 
Coventry Bedford 
Leicester Aberavon . 
Cardiff Neath 
Cross Keys Swansea 
Mountain Ash .. Penarth 
Llanelly Richmond 
Bridgend 


E 


abled them to get through twice. 


CRESCENT ATHLETIC 
WINS FROM D. K. E. 


METROPOLITAN SQUASH TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


ae th Petérman 22, holder 
of the two-mile. record at 10m. 3 3-5s. 
H. A. Crawford 23, whose best time 
in the high hurdles is 15 3-5s. and 
who. is joint holder of the low hur- 
die record at 25 4-5s.; C. R. Brookins, 
25, joint . . the low hurdle 
record. E. — 22, holder 


Abercarn 
Moseley 
Old Edwardians.. 


Lucerne continued a victorious career pi Harriers .... 
by scoring 2 goalg to 1 against Old Northampton 
Boys. The position of these two last- Bath 


named teams was especially interest- | = 


ing, Lucerne having had to play rel- West Indies 


with another setback by losing to 
Kelso at Kelso by 0 to 8. 


MATTHIAS LEADS 
AT KANSAS STATE 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


"28, the fourth member of the 
relay | to 0. Until the last few minutes of 
the game both. teams had failed to 
score, but just before the final whistle 
the Paloise defense, which had be- 
haved gallantly in the face of many 
attacks, was penetrated. A similar 
score resulted from the ma eh between 
the Association Sportive de Bayonne 


. 


eee — 


A | 


15 


egation matches at the end of last 
Cruises 


season through being at the bottom of 
the standing, while the Old Boys closed | 


5 


Eee 
at 


2 the a, ark * the running high jump 
1-8in.; A. A. Devine, joint 

holder of the mark in the pole vault 
at lift. 5½ m.; F. W. Slater 23, whose 
mark in the diseus is 143ft. 4in., and 
in the 16-pound shotput 4ift. 4in.; 
and L. C. Belding 22, whose record 
26s. in the low hurdles was 
broken by Crawford and Brookins. | 


YALE SOPHOMOXE WINS 


NEW . Connecticut — D. H. 
Yale sophomore, won the 


‘tion Sportive de Beziers won, as was 


.| attack-intw defense by the skillful and 


jlouse Olympic’ Etudiants Club de- 


and Boucau Stade, from which the 
former emerged victorious.. _ Aviron 
Bayonnais gained a run- away victory 
at the expense of Stade de Mauleon, 
winning by 25 to 0. 

In the Languedoc district, Associa- 


anticipated, against the Stade Olym- 
pique de Montpéleier; but instead of 
gaining the easy victory expected, the 
Béziers men had to fight every inch 
of the way, winning by 3 points to 0. 
Although most of the “class” Rugby 
teams in Francé were engaged in 
championship matches, there were a 
few that played “friendly” games. 
One of the best of these encounters 
was that between Stade Toulousain , 
and Stadoceste Taerbais, which. ended 
in a win for the former by 7 points to 
0. The losers played, if anything, the 

more aggressive game, but many of 
their movements were turned from 


vigorous. maneuvers of their oppo- 
nents. In other good games, Tou- 
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D. K. 
Columbia 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
from its Eastern News Office 

NEW TORK. New York—The final 
matches in the team match between 
the D. K. E. Club and the Crescent 
Athletic Club in the Class B squash 
tennis championship were completed 
yesterday, and resulted in a victory 
for the Crescent players, 4 matches to 
3. The first day left the result, two 
matches all, and each won more of the 
two matches played. But a default on 
the part of the D. K. E. Club on Thurs- 
the day gave Crescent the odd match and 
the victory. The summary: 


C. B. Stuart, D. K. E., defeated H. R. 
Burroughs. Crescent, 15—6, 15-—6, 
4 es, C 


T. H. S. Andrews, Crescent, defeated J 
C. Stevens, D. K. E., by default 


from its Western News Office 


MANHATTAN, Kansas —Poached by 
R. B. Watson 21, who, as an under- 


here and who was also a member of 
the United States Olympie Games team 
of 1920, the candidates for the Kansas 
State Agricultural College  cross- 
country team have been going through 
some strenuous training work during 
the past two months. Their next 
competition is in the Missouri Valley 
championship, which takes place to- 
day at Ames, Iowa, and they hope | == 
to make a good showing. 

After a preliminary six alice of 
conditioning road and gymnasium 
work the 12 runners who reported for 
the squad engaged in a contest to 
determine which six of the squad 
would wear the Purple in the scheg- 
uled meets. W. J. Matthias 23, cap- 
tain of the college track team, led the 
field, doing the 4% miles in 24m. 30s. 
The first five who followed Matthias 
to the tape and who are representing 


‘| the college were: M. R Henre 23, E. 


graduate established the course record» 


the season as second in the list. 

For once the Zurich clubs agreed to 
play two eastern Switzerland matches 
on the same ground, the Utogrund, 
Neumiinster and Young Fellows drew 
1 to 1, while Grasshoppers beat the 
Zurich men, whom they distinctly out- 
classed, by 3 goals to 2. Blue Stars 
met their first defeat at the hands of 
St. Gall, losing by 0 to 2, and Winter- 
thur, playing at home, defeated Bruhl 
by 2 to 0, thus scoring its first win 
in the championship this season. 


Four De Luxe Cruises 
of Twenty-three Days Each 
, Leaving New York 


via Palatial Twin Screw 
S. S. “FORT ST. GEORGE” 


14.000 Tons Displacement 
No Passports 0 gta for ay 
Rates, $275.00 $850 
Including 18 rooms — 3 bathe. 
For Further Particulars write 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
34 Whitehall St.. New York. 
or Any Tourist Agent 
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ular sailings from Boston t 
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‘ „ Glasgow, 
Mediterranean Ports. 


Rates on Request 
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„ e concerto for 


— symphony according to the pro- 
book was ‘last performed ‘at 
concerts in 1916. It is strange 

“4 ingratiating a work has re- 
so long unheard. This is ap- 

, imaginattve, highly individual 

the expression of a strong 

interesting one as well. The form 
finely wroughi, the unessential has 


of padding so often found in modern 
and some “classical” 
whole work 
is concise and compact and holds the 
attention from first to last. Mr. Mon- 
teux was fully in sympathy. with the 


last movements are largely made up 
were given with power and emphasis, 
yet he succeeded in maintaining a 
certain unity thrgughout which must 
have been a difficult problem in in- 
terpretation to solve. 

‘David Stanley Smith of the Yale 
School ot Music was represented on 


first performance. Mr. Monteux 
been encouraging to American 
composers, giving them opportunity to 
be heard equally with writers of other 
This “Poem of Youth” is most 
certainly as interesting and as worthy 
of a hearing ‘as many works by con- 
rary German, Italian and French 

ters which we hear during a sea- 
son. Judging it purely as music, 


the composer, and of course this is the 


it is neither strikingly original nor 
especially effective. As the music is 
ly unprogrammatic and un- 


should make its appeal through the 
intrinsic musical beauty of its thematic 
material and through the skillful 


treatment to which this same material 


There was much activity among the 
various instruments, there were occa- 
sional bits of effective orchestration as 
in the beginning of the middle section, 
to vet the thematic material was so 
vaguely defined that one was often 
puzzled to discover the connection of 
all these various episodes with the 
main idea. Let us not comment too 
sweepingly, however. A second hear- 
ing may correct these impressions. 
The work was played with com- 
mendable care and the performance 
was far from the pérfunctory ones 
so often accorded American com- 
posers by ‘conductors of foreign 
birth. Mr. Monteux is without doubt 
. | sincerely interested in American mu- 
sic deserves great credit for his 
efforts in its behalf. 

Ferenc Vecsey played the solo part 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto fault- 
lessly. In fact his playing, was the 
only thing which saved this piece 
trom tediousness. As music it rarely 
rises above the commonplace. 

. Liszt’s “Mazeppa” was given a stir- 
ring performance. It served to show 
to what heights of virtuosity Mr. 
Monteux has brought the orchestra. 


terized its interpretation. It is a 
composition which may easily be made 
commonplace. Mr. Monteux did not 
fall into this pitfall. 


MISSISSIPPI LAND 
SALES CONTESTED 


Special te The Christian Science Monitor 
JACKSON, Mississippi—A case in- 
volving title to more than 40,000 acres 
of valuable pine lands located in Cov- 
ington County is being heard here by 
Chancellor D. M. Russell of Simpson 
County. This suit is instituted by the 
state land commissioner who seeks to 
set aside the sales of lands that were 
several years ago patented to Missis- 
sippi for the benefit of the state uni- 
versity and of the Agricuitural and 
Mechanical College. The State charges 
that the sale of these lands pee 
e 
defendants are the Tallahala Lumber 
Company, the Sage Land and Improve- 
ment Company, and the Knapp-Stout 
Lumber Company. 
A suit involving the same legal 
points was recently decided by Chan- 
r Griffith of the Gulf Coast dis- 
trict, against the State, it being held 
that the sale of the lands at that time 
‘was for the best interests of the col- 
leges, and that to hold otherwise would 
be to sanction the repudiation of a 


COAL COMPANY EXPANDS 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
‘BIRMINGHAM, Alabama—The ru- 
which. have been circulating 
the first of the week about the 
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has’ just 
whieh wr will do much to strengthen the 
nitor | close intellectual relations which al- 
ready bind Chile to France, following 
the visit of M. Georges Dumas, of the 
University of Paris, who is touring 
South America on behalf of a Latin- 
American, students’ organization in 
Paris. 
France for educational and other in- 
tellectual leadership, just as she has 
locked to Great Britain for. commer- bet N 
cial leadership, and the visit of M. 
Dumas. is expected to result in an 
interchange of professors and students 
that will bring Chile and France even — 
closer together. 


stude 


Students. Organization 
American Relations., This university 
group was organized especially to look 
after Latin-American students upon 
their arrival in France. 
» bahay for them, advises them as.to 


Wi Fic. eee, to 
Result From Organization 


Science Monitor 
SANTIAGO, Chile—A students’ circle 1° 
deen organized in Santiago 


Chile has always looked’ to} 5 


explained to the Chilean | 79 
the activities of the French 
organization which is known as the 
for Latin- 


M. D 


It finds living 


fraternities which most suit their 


line of study and, in general, takes 
upon itself the responsibility of jook- 
ing after the foreign students. 
works in harmony with student bodies 
in Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro and 
San Paulo; and Santiago’ is now to be 
added to the group as the result of a 
meeting called by Dr. 
Amunategui, rector of the University 
of Santiago. 


It 


Gregorio 


M. Dumas attended this meeting and 


told what.the Paris students had done 
for Latin-Americans, especially during 
the war, and he also spoke of the e 
efforts made to translate in Europe the 
Latin-American opinion on the war, 
mentioning especially the fact that the 
Paris organization had on several oc-| 
casions defended Chile from charges 
which were made u 
who were not familiar 
tional thought behind its position in 
the war. 


it by persons 
with the na- 


The students’ group which has just 


been organized in Chile will cooperate 
with the Paris students to the extent 
of doing everything possible here to 
assist the students who are going to 
France, and to do in Chile for visiting 
French students everything that is 
Gone in Paris for the Chileans. 


France and Chile have interchanged 


professors in the universities for 
several years but this interchange ts 
now to be enlarged upon and an effort 
is to be made to induce French stu- 
dents to come to Chile. 


AEROPLANES FOR 
MOUNTAIN SURVEY |: 


United States Geological Survey 


Undertakes to Revise the 
Maps Made 30 Years Ago 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
BELFAST, Maine — Mapping the 


White Mountain region in New Hamp- 
shire by means of aeroplane photo- 
graphs, 
United States Geological Survey, is 
expected ‘to furnish she government 
with a survey such as could not have 
been imagined a dozen or more years 
ago. 
tains is to be done for the purpose of 
revising the old survey made by 
engineers more than 30 years ago. 
can be readily seen that such a sur- 
vey, with pictured forest and 
crag and mountain top, interv 
waterfall, with such other data as can | ~~ 
be obtained by engineers, will be much 
more valuable than anything’ that 
could have been produced before the 
era of the aeroplane. 


a task undertaken by the 


The work of mapping the moun- 
It 


ravine, 
hie and 


Capt. Albert W. Stevens, formerly of 


this city, and Lieut, Leigh Wade, his 
pilot, were assigned to the job by the 
government and they have been taking 
the pictures. 
no small matter to find a field large 
enough for the 400-horsepower De 
Haviland plane which was to be used. 
| This machine weighs two tons, has a 
spread of 48 feet to its wings, Six feet 
wider tham the ordinary plane, and 
carries a high speed Liberty motor. 


In the first place it was 


It took some time for the engineer 


and men sent on ahead to locate a field, 
but they finally did in North Conway. 
It was cleared of hay a few trees, and 
when all was ready down came the 
great aeroplane and the entire popu- 
lation for. miles around was there to 
see it “light.” 
continued to do so, and when the work 
is all done, and the Old Man of the 
Mountain, 
famous Crawford: 
ington and. the rest of the oldest 
— ly in New Hampshire” have had 
the 
have spent 45 hours actual flying time 
in the air, and covered an area 25 
miles square, a total of 625 square 
miles. 


It lit all right and has 


the Tip-Top House, the 
Notch, Mt. Wash- 


pictures taken these aviators will 


They will have made nearly 1000 


negatives, and these have been de- 
veloped by Capt. Stevens and Lieut. 
Wade as they have taken them, using 
the laboratory in the High School 
building at North Conway for a.“dark 
room.” The photographs cover about 

five square miles to each 8 
with an overlap which allows for 
piecing them together in making the 
maps. 
altitude of about 18,000 ft., 
Mt. Washington, the highest point in 
the range, as the central point, 6293 ft. 


The pictures are made af an 
taking 


e Ulm used is of a special make 


and has been greatly improved during 
the past year. 
sensitive and highly colored, so that 
Very. deep ray screens or filters may 
be used to cut down the haze in the 
atmosphere. 
are made without the use of any blue 


It ig very fast, very 


Most of the negatives 
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HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
‘Established 


1840 
1831 Beacon t., ‘Coolidge Corner. 27. Mass. 
Telephone Brookline 1508 
27 ACRES, 300-APPLE FARM | 
Three-fourtha infle to depot, near some center, 
in famous fruit beit; 20 acres, fine 
tillage, balance 


stone 
home 


: owner to settle aff rs; For 


RON’ S 
PANY, 204 Washington | St., Boat 


BROOKLINE 


TO LET FURNISHED 


House of 14 rooms, 3 minutes from steam or 
electri¢ cars, corner of two! prominent streets, 
near to public library, garagé for one car. 


‘APPLY TO 


COFFIN & TABER 
24 MILK ST., BOSTON 


UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY | 


SUBURBAN ESTATE FOR SALE 
Residence, rdener’s cottage, garage and 
about 65.000 feet of land. The dwelling is. 
brick and haif n home of 16 rooms, with 
wainseot, beam cei — — 3 bathrooms 
and other lavatories, 
ney breasts, large hall, ate 
trances; sun room; ample 
woodwork by Whitcomb or 
esque gardener’s cottage and garage: the ! 
of cement and half timbered work; 
Stabling for cows; ssge loft, piarza, etc. 
roofs. of slate and copper. All construction has 
been by day’s work. e grounds ip the highest 
state of cultivation, are laid out in English man- 
ner, with lawns, terraces, walks, ee 71 
pergola and ba lustraded walls. high p hedges 
almost n estate. Many P 7 d forest 
trees, ash, eim, walnut and evergreens; more 
than 80 varieties of ornamental trees and shrubs, 
some quite rare; profysions of roses and peren- 
Mals, especially spring varieties; kitchen gar. 


trained espalier, strawberry and asparagus. beds, 
ete. Ia fine, a desirable home for family wishing 
to live near Boston and the colleges. It is within 
10 minutes of Harvard square and the Oakley 
woe os — near by. Premises may be viewed | 

time. Apply for information to C. 
BRIGHAM, Garfield St., Watertown, _ Mass. 5 


— — — 


WATERTOW For sale or to rent, new 2 


family hous¢, oak floors, gumwood finish, sleep- 


ing porches, and open fireplaces. Call Somer- 
M. 


ville 6008 


MASSACHUSETTS, New Hampshire, Maine, 
Vermont, Connecticut Farm catalogues postpaid. 
CHAPIN FARM AGENCY, Boston. 
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HOUSES & APARTMENTS ron EXT 


Los Angeles, California 


FREE RENTAL DEPARTMENT 


No charge from our office by automobile. 
Motive. Satisfied tenants & full houses. 
Tourists and straugers welcomed. 
sla geen APARTMENTS & FLATS 


under 28 management. 
Rates $70 t to Discount on lease. 


BORDEN ae COMPANY 
_ $25 Pac. Finance Rag. Fay —— 
HIGH GRADE APARTMEN 
One of the most beautiful and arene 
apartments in Brookline. Contains nine spacious 
ms, sun porch, two elaborate tile bathrooms, 
artistic interior, distinctively finished living and 
dining rooms. ted on Naples Road, Brook- 
line. Will be shown by appointment. Tel. 
Brookline 720. 
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BOARD AND ROOMS WANTED 


FYOUNG man would like a small, quiet 
room on West side New York. — 
The Christian Science Monitor. 21 Bas 
40th Street, New York City. 
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Aon BEACH 2 


~ pie Home 17625 


} z SILVERWOOD'S 
finer & Marx Clothes 
2 AVENUE 
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MG BEACH OAL. 


The maximum of Quatity ; the utmost 
In Services and top Values always 
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BURKE’S WAL OVER STORE 
NR AVENTE — 


SANDERS & THOMPSON 
rant b tame of nn 
4 iA CARTE | 


CANDIES 
DAS 
__140 Pine Ave. Phone Home 8081. 


CAR SONS MARKET 
__124 American Ave. High Grade Meats. 
JOHN H. HOOD 
___ The rf aF roger, 888 Pine Ave. 
Pas PARLE USED CARS 


Ocean & American 
R. A. JACKSON. Proprietor. 


City National Bank 


Broadway and American 
MEYER MILLINERY 


812 Pine Avenue 


ALL. 


SORPPERALY BUCHANAN & SA4ITH 
$15 PINE AVE. 
Women’s Wear and Millinery in 
Superior Styles and Qualities. 


JOHNSON . KEN DALL 


sILxs and De DRESS GooDs 
ae West Broadway 


ROOMS, BOARD AND ROOMS 


BEACON Sr.. one block from Massachusetts 


Ave.; large, sunny. well heated rooms in new! 
renovated house; gentlemen preferred. Tel. 
Back Bay 4226. 

BAY STATE RD., 205. Boston—Newly furn. | 
rms., overlooking Charles; baths on each floor, 
elec. ‘Lights ; prices moderate. Tel. Copley 3247-R. 

WILL RENT one room in apartment, 
furnished. Loca t 406 Commonwealth 

Ave. Phone Brookline 7722-J. 

ADULTS and children cared for; sunny steam 
heated rooms. FRANCES BEYEA BARNES, 
7 Park Place, Long Beach, Long Island. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MEN 
COLORED MAN desires position as — or 
houseman; experienced; Protestant; references. 
P-113, The Christian &eience Monitor, Boston. 

WANTED—Position desired as day cashier or 
work in retail provision store . 4 1 with 

ence in a club in 
Boston. FT. CRAIG, 382 15.8 St., 
Beverly, Mass. 
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light, all such light being removed 
by passink the light entering the lens. 
through suitable filters. 

There is method in flying at a height 
of 18,000 feet. One reason is that this 
height gives a better perspective, 
avoiding distortion over the mountain- 
ous region, and the other is that as 
much territory as possible is W 1 
with each shot.“ a 


BONDS PERMITTED IN | 
INSURANCE. CASES 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
JACKSON, Mississippi—Under a de- 

cision of Chancellor V. J. Stricker, the 

fire insurance companies, 71 in all, 


accused of violations of the state anti- 


trust laws, and subject to heavy fines, 
are held to a strict construction of 


the law in making bond for appeal to 


the Supreme Court, the bond to be in 
double the sum of the fine. This rul- 
ing was claimed by the attorneys for 
the insurance companies to be pro- 
hibitive. The fines imposed totaled 
about $8,000,000, so that the bonds 
d have been fixed at $16,000,000. 

n consequence of this prohibitive 
order, the attorneys for the companies 
went before W. A. Anderson, associ- 
ate justice of the Supreme Court, with 
a demand for a supersedeas, and got 
it, thus setting aside the order of the 
chancellor. Justice Anderson granted 
the supersedeas on condition that each 


company made a $500 bond for costs, 


put up an additional bond equal to 25 
per cent of the assets now in the 
hands of the receivers, and guaranteed | 
6 per cent interest and 5 per cent 
damages in event the decision .of the 


chancellor, imposing fines, should be 


affirmed by the Supreme Court. 

Under the terms of the supersedeas 
granted by Justice Anderson the fire. 
insurance companies will have to put 
up on'v sbout $360,000. 
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Ingersoll Candy Co. 
1015 Fifth Street 


Morgan s Cafeteria 
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'NEROLI CLEANSING CREAM 
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Smith & ‘McCance 


2 PARE sr. BOSTON 
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New 


Ushed—can be had of «us. 
LIBRARIES BOUGHT. 
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~ MRS. J. B. MORRILL 
Corset Maker 


2 Temple Place. Boston. Mass. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN 
12 YEARS OF 
EXPERIENCE 
in renewing and repairing of all 
kinds of leaky roofs. Only first 
class work done and charges as 
reasonable as consistent with the 


best of workmansiiip. 


Careful estimates and expert advice 
gladly given. 
CO. 


7% Pitts St. BOSTON 14, MASS. 
Tel. Hayk’ t 3700 


Adams & Swett Cleansing Co. 


Rug and Garment Cleansers 


Specialists on Oriental Rugs 


130 Kemble Ft., Roxbury, Massa. 
1856 Tel. Ros. 1071 
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THE EARLE HAT 


for 


Women and Girls . 


201 HUNTINGTON AVR. BOSTON 


~ 


quality ‘of 
its value and service. 


—WOMEN’S SUITS 


—UNDERWEAR 
—HOSIERY -~—GLOVES 


-—SILKS 


M. RAINFORD 


E. F. CALDWELL 


of MERRIMAC ST., Boston. established 1885: 
te 
long-distance hauls; 
you prompt and efficient delivery service; 
ing. moving and storing of household goods ; we 
Ineure all goods — while in transit. 


: save money op your 
14 furniture trucks to give 
pack - 


Haymarket 2907 - 


His ‘Fourth Street 
Store for Women 


HE BOSTON STORE ( 
gan Diego for the dependably good 


COWEN'S WOMEN’S SHOP. 156 Mass. Ave.. 


Boston— Waists, Kayser silk 1 hosiery, 
gloves. kimonos, purses and Ivy corsets 


Fifth at G 
its — the excellence of 


—DRESSES 
—CORSETS 


ome 
and Panama Hats bleached and Fetrimmed._ 


WILLIAM R. HAND Co. Inc. 


—COATS | #0, te 


46 = St., Boston, near 8 St. 
4 — soft, stiff and silk hats cleaned and 

Women's Hats cleaned and repaired. 
bindings put on while you wait. Straw 


—NOTIONS 


BROOKLINE 


—DRESS AND WASH GOODS 
—LINENS _ —LACES 


HAMIIETION’S 


‘BROOKL INE RIDING 
SCHOOL 


Riding Instruction 


Private and class teaching by 
competent instructors 
2 Walnut St., Brookline 
Telephone 1270 Brookline 


Grocers = Sixth end C 


Lewis Shoe Co. 


Academy. 


appointment. 
| Mase. 


SADDLE HORSES for hire. MecNeilly's Riding 
beautiful bridle paths through the 
woods, away from Slippery roads. Lessons by 

554 Heath St., Chestnut Hill, 
_ Phone Brookline 166. 3 


— —— 


S. W. Corner 5th and C Streets 


Boldrick Shoe Co. 


046 FIFTH Sr. 


NEW YORK 


TWO STORES 


_ FAR ROCKAWAY 


1158 FIFTH ST. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 


1156 2nd St. 
Battery and Auto Electric Work. 


ALICE DUFRESNE 
STATIONERY G 
1048 Central Avenue, Far Rockaway 


— — 


MERCHAN NTS NATIONAL 


BANK 
W. Cor, 5th and Breadway 
Capital $250,000.00. Surplus and Profits 
$600,000 


Central Ave. 


D. NACHT 


UPHCLSTERER AND DECORATOR 
Phone: Far Rockaway 3064 


— — 


ALBERT J. JONES 


Real Estate. Tel. Main 2732. Insurance. 
226-27 First National Bank | Bldg. 


COURTESY FOR ALL 


COURTEOUS REGARD FOR THE WANTS OF 


EVERY CUSTOMER IS THE RULE HERB. 


BEN BOUGH & DUGGAN | Bank of the Manhattan, Company 


High Grade Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 


1194 6th St. Auto Delivery. Main 3850. Aut 65994. . 


GREENBERG 


ene. ans . Cleanser and Dyer. 
Ave Phone: Far Rock. 737 


SAN PEDRO 


S. J. ABRAMS, Fine Tailoring 


hae FRESH FLOWERS 


BERGMAN 


CENTRAL AVR. Tel. Par Rock. 648 


2 Sixth St.. —— n_Pedro 


— — eee 


—— — — a ee 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT at 


WATSON VILLE 


Mulry Hardware Co. 


Far Rockaway. ~~ ye . 


Pajaro Valley 
Feed and Fuel Co. 


WATSONVILLE, CAL. 


Remsen 


THR SHO® — or 


The Geo. Adams 1 Co. 


MILL WORK AND BUILDING MATERIAL 
Ave. Tel. Fur Rockaway 274 


A. H. BROWER 
THe ROCKAWAYS 


254 Central A 


_ GRAIN - 


— — P 


MASSAcHUSE TTS 


281 Central Ave. 


GOOD . 
CLEAN 


c. & H. r. WHITSON, Ine. 


Tel. Far Rock. 28 


_ BOSTON 


— 


PAUL V. STRUBLE 
HIGH GRADE FURNITURE 


.a 
REPAIRING AND UPHOLSTERING 
2414 Se. Vermont. Phone West 2452 


PASADENA 


PEABO AL MGIVFVF"" 


BRENNER & WOOD 


156 East Colorado Street 


RESPONSIBLE FOR 


ALL BRENWOODWEAR 


FOR MEN 


NOLD EURNITURS Co.. ti 2 . 
Fair 
65 0 71 NORTH FAIR xx 


PASADENA STATION ERV 

: & PRINTING CO. 
47 East Colorado Street Phone Col. 1086 
Wedding invitations and Announcements 


Engraved or Printed 
Plate Printer Me **ampine 


Copper 


; 
} 
1 
| Tel. 


| 


10 . Wr “oo BOSTON 


—— —— — — 


~ BOOKBINDING | 
WM. S. LOCKE 


Central Ave. 


High Grade Meats, Poultry 
1982 


20th CENTURY GROCER 


K. BERKOWITZ 
FRUITS and VEGETABLES 
Tol.: Far Rock 1900-1301 


Beermann’s Market, Inc. 
ine Provisions 
Cornaga Ave., Bet. Central and Broadway 
Tel. Far Rockaway 837 


~ COLLECTIONS 


AND 


DELIVERIES 


Mercha 
Opposite Columbia Theatre. 


BROWER 


ee Ser Teas Are might 
ndise and Repairs at Are * 
78 Tel. Far Rock. 9238 


— 


Z— — — — 


ALL PARTS OF 
GREATER BOSTON 


WATKIN W. JONES, Ine. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agency 
1919 Mott Avenue 


Tel. Far Rock. 17 


NEW YORK CITY 


FRANKLIN 
Designers. Re 


TF irs HARDWARE ana _ 
| PLUMBING SUPPLIES 
FOR Reliable Goods and Very Low Prices 


TRY STATE SUPPLY CO. 
rel Rich. 993 


ve Olde English 
Lancheon—Special 
Dinner — la Carte Throughout Day 


Restaurant 
14 East 44th Street 
Afternoon Service 


19 Union St. 


in 


Classified Advertising Charge 


20 cents an agate line 
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and | had been composed; at the invit 

ihe) of. Sir Henry Wood, and further per- 
&jformances have been already secured 
| by Adrian Boult and the 


ish Sym- 


4. phony Orchestra for their concert at 
the People’s Palace 
and by Bugéne Goossens for a 
‘i chestral concert at Queen's Hall. So- 


on Decem ber 11. 
tor an or- 


the work makes a good start. At the 
‘| promenade concert it was conducted 
by its composer, Sir Henry “Wood con- 
ducting the rest of the program. 
There can be no question of the 
brilliant cleverness which flashes out 
from many of the pages of “Mélée 
Fantasque,” nor of the genuine beauty 
feature of the program was Mah- which shines softly from its close, 
enth symphony... Mr. Stock in- but structurally it is leas convincing 
than either “Rout,” or the concerto 
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and unsung 


At the concerts of the Chicago Sym- 
Orchestra on November 4-5 the 
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“she evidently outlined the inter- 
for she was constantly quoted. 
More than two centuries ago Queen 
Elizabeth of Russia invited the French 
ballet ‘master, Didlo, to come to St. 
Petersburg for the purpose of form- 
ing a ballet school. The age fixed for 
admission to the school was 10 for 
both boys and girls. It was.a board- 


— 


7 


ing school, the children being per- 


mitted to visit their parents only for 
Holidays. Dancing was the principal 
course but rudimentary education was 
begun at once and music and language. 
were taken up later, very much as is 
done in a regular high school. Great 
stress was laid upon music as the 
inspiration for the dancing. ~ , 

course of study took seven 
years. During that time, beginning 
at about the second and third years; 
the children were employed in the 
ballets given “at the Royal Opera. 


[ou can see at once that this gave 


them not only routine but they could 
wateh the greatest artists and so be- 
come -acqitainted with the art that 


years. la the seven years of study 


the pupite became conversant with’ wMe.nwhile the Concerts Colonne | 


every tradition, traditions that had 


been handed down purely for two cen- | 


turies, for in all that time there have 
been only five or six ballet masters 
at the head of the school. The master 
who succeeded was usually the pupil 
of the former master and had been his 
assistant for years. Petitpas, the 
last master before the war, had been 
at the Royal School for 60 years,” 
said The Christian Science Monitor's 
informant. 

“Tradition is the backbone of art 
ami the public likes the Russian Bal- 
let because it brings to the stage all 


for pianoforte, voice, string orches- 


; 


performed it with astonishing 
music in the symphony, 
other works by Mahler, is 
busily naive. The work con- 
full-grown technique with a 
nursery ideas. Whether mu- 
of this kind will linger long in 
if it does, not a. little ot 
py result will have been due 
1 interpretation as was 
it by the players under Mr. 
Kochanski was the solo- 
violin concerto by Brahms 
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8 
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uncertain note. 
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cause he had originally determined on 
them. Instead bis real thoughts 
turned to things deeper, more tender. 
These ideas emerge in the fina! sec- 
tion of the “Mélée Fantasque,“ and it 
is precisely at this point that the 
music begins to grip the Estener. 
himselt ot some of the Up to then the rapidlz shifting sec- 
notable performance that has tions seemed kaleidoscopic- here a 

to | Hall. bright pattern of colors, there an 


arresting streak of tone -pirsleato and 


10 


5 


17 


55 
i 


5 
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earlier sections of the Melee“ and | 
only carved out the bigarreries be- 


tra and percussion which Arthur the dignity of the teaching of such 
Bliss has produced within ‘the last men as Petitpas, whe was « man of 
year, and emotionally’ t strikes an wonéerful intelligence; one who nover amateur of talent. 
One feels as if the could endure anything trivial. 
composer had lost interest in the | sucated his pupils to avoid — that remarkable gifts and his technique is 

s not of the best; not to countenance impeccable. 


theitricks that appeal to the gallery; force and melodic inventiveness: The 


He 


and bring with it a.quick and cheap 


Cannot be acquired in two or three 


songs, nor can & dancer fol 


| intricasies of the modern orchestra 
score.“ ee, 


|“ PARIS CONCERTS 


By special correspondent of The-Christian 
. <e 2 » Selence Monitor = 7%: 

‘PARIS,.| France The Pasdeloup 
performances’ will in future be given 
in the Theatre Wes Champs Mlysées, 
which proves to be one of the best halls 
for acoustics. When modern orchestras 
with their massive so y take up 
their abode in certain Paris sailes it 
ig too often found that echoes and un- 
expected resonances and surprising 
silences mar the intended “effects. 
Judging by the first Pasdeloup con- 
cert this season this reproach cannot 
be made of the Champs Elysées thea- 
ter, and Mr. Rhon6é-Baton, who chooses 
the pieces of his repertory. with dis- 
cretion and directs them with au- 
thority, may look ..orward to a tri- 
umphant season. He announces that 
while not- discarding the::,djassical 
works which are demanded” by the 
Paris public he will nevertheless pro- 
duce many half-forgotten works and 
will not neglect new composers. He 
will endeavor to 
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between new and 3 f 


have alreade given two novelties 
(though one of them is a century old). | 
It is the Symphony of. Bruni, who in 
the time of the first empire made suc- 
cessive attempts to succeed on the 
opera stage and failed: The present 
symphony can best be described by 
the word agreeable. It is certainly not 
heavy. Its chief fault is ita slight- 
ness, in spite of the ambitious title of 
symphony. Played by ancient instru- 
ments the effect was pleasant. 


“The Chant de la Nuit,” a symphonic! The 
composition in taree parts, which was 


also presented, was written by a man 
who was not primarily a musician. 
Mr. Bronstein was an amateur but an 
It he was not à pro- 
fessional musician, however, he had 


He shows abundance and 


chant which he left partly unorches- 


success. Such men teaching the pu- trated has been completed by Florent 


pus made the Russian Ballet what it} gchmitt. 


is today, or rather what it was before 
‘the war. For years it was the only 


‘school of its kind, the ballet, school 
at La Scala having been closed. 


17 tho pupils were given an 
examination and automatically each 
year few failed; about a dozen girls 
and seven or eight boys were admitted 
to the ranks of the ballet at the 


if 


saltando strings, trumpets reminiscent 
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Niancy is small; yet Mr. ci} solo. 

: ed beautiful results with it among the effects introduced. 

results that took into consideration 

the a tone of clinging warmth and execu- 
this tion of remarkable completeness. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


written for the piano. As a composi- 
tion it is not anything great, but has 
the merit of being extremely pianis- 
tic; as an orchestral idyll, however, 
it Rad little musical interest. The 
| Meditation from Elgar’s oratorio, Lux 

| Christi,” Smetana’s fresh and beauti- 
ful symphonic poem, “Vitava,” Ed- 
ward German's . Welsh rhapsody 
(which is most effective and intro- 
duces several of the most famous 
[Welsh tunes), and LEilgar’s march, 
[Pomp and Circumstance,” No. 4, 
in G. made up the rest of the purely 
orchestral items. 

Louise Dale and George Baker both 
sang well, but the honors of the eve- 
ning were carried off by a violinist. 
[Cesar Thomson. He received an ova- 
tion after the Tschaikowsky concerto 
m D, op. 35, which he played with fine 
tone and easy command of its difficul- | 
ties. His chords and double-stopping’ 
smashed down broadly and strongly, 
and he invested the cadenza with a 
, | Significance it seldom attains. By tem- 
perament he is not suited to be ex- 
ponent to a work so Russian in char- 
_, ater. Elman is probably the ideal 
exponent of the cOmposer’s intentions, 
but César Thomson always interests 
one by his own point of view, which 
he unconsciously. reflected in the 
music. It was worth close attention, 
tor it revealed the accumulated wis- 
dom of long experience, serenity, and 
kindly dignity. ; ; 
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man, soloist. 


} Siegfried’s Idyl and Briinnhilde’s Im- 
molation” from The Twilight of the 


.The concert began with Wagner's children of the artists appearing tn 
prelude to the third act of Lohengrin: | 
then An idyll for Orchestra, which | 
turned out to be Liszt's best known 
“Liebestraunt,” a piece originally 


opera, which was also a pet of the 


of those in Stravinsky's gcores and a royal family. About, 80 per cent of 
solo passage? for kettledrums were the pupils who applied for admission 


to the ballet school were always the 


the ballet. The others having been 
at schoo! together for seven years; 
the ballet was in reality one great 
family. It was a caste. It had a 
solid foundation. 

“Accepted for the imperial ballet 
1 was obliged to remain uhtil one 
was 36. After that one might still 
rémain in the ballet or retire upon 
pension. While the salaries wére not 
large in the imperial ballet it offered 
a‘ position assured for years, and the 
pension. Those points were of great 
benefit to the dancers. 

“Another advantage lay in the fact 
that, if talented, various grades were 
oper: First, the corps de ballet was 
entered by all the graduates; then the 
coryphee and after that the position 
of ballerina. In the lower grades 
there could be several ‘first and second 
dancers,’ but at the imperial ballet 
there were only two ballerinas. - It 
usually took seven or eight years to 
promote one to the position of balle- 
rina, though I was promoted to that 
position in two years.” : 

After attaining this position Madame 
Pavlowa says she was accorded the 
special royal permission to make 
“guest” appearances outside of St. 
Petersburg. “First to Sweden; then 
to Denmark, Austria, Germany, Paris, 
London and from there to America, to 
South America, Spain, everywhere.” 
But always I kept my position as bal- 
lerina at the Royal Ballet, in St. 
‘Petersburg. Only since the war I’ 
have not returned to Russia. I do 
not know, one cannot say, Af the 
school is still in existence but it 


| would be a pity if this art is not being 


guarded as it once was because it is 
an art that cannot offer opportunities 
for bringing artists to perfection ex- 
cept in a school such as the Royal 
Ballet School was.“ 

In England Mme. Paviowa has beeh 
asked. to start a ballet school. Her 
husband says that after she has fin- 
ished dancing she may do so, but 
only if it can be established upon a 
sound basis. “That cannot be estab- 
lished,” Madame Pavlowa says, “if 
one day there is one teacher and the 
next day another.” } 

Madame Paviowa declares that 
dancing gets its inspiration from 
music that has been especially -writ- 
ten for the ballet or other of the best 
music. On her programs she uses 
arrangements of the works of Schu- 
bert. Tschaikowsky, Saint-Saens, 
Chopin, in fact she says of all the 


The work is vigorous and 
confident though in parts a little long- 
drawn. It was conducted by Gabriel 
Pierné. 


The Concerts Lamoureux so far have 
clung to well-known works. Under 
the direction of Camille Chevillard 
they are assured of their customary 
success. 


ARGENTINA AND 
NATIONAL MUSIC 


Specially for The Christian Science Monitor 


As in Argentina, so in other nations 
of South America, the problem of na- 
tional versus foreign music has come 
to thel fore together with a series of 
other questions related to the develop- 
ment of native resources. Writing in 
the “Maestro,” the new cultural maga- 
zine that is a mail college, supported 
by both the Mexican Government and 
the National University, and circulat- 
ing freely in the hundreds of thou- 
sands, Sefior Adolfo Salazar takes up 
the matter in a way that proves his 
familiarity wih United States com- 
posers, as well as with those of 
Europe and the southern republics. 

He first points out that the wave of 
orientalism that inundated Europe 
and particularly Russia was a reac- 
tion against the impositiqn of occi- 
dentalism, as typified in German 
music. Though he makes his point, 
he seems to omit fromm consideration 
the strong affinity of the Russian. with 
the Asiatic. He does, however, estab- 
lish the swaying of the pendulum from 
Germanic influence across the indi- 
genous. music to the extreme of 
oriental importations, and adds that 
such a state of affairs, allowed to en- 
dure, devitalizes the native product. 

The hope for a balancing of. fofeign 
influences with national genius. lies 
with those composers who, rather than 
surrender their nationality, compose 
for the people. When the reactions 
come, it is these men who rise in the 
musical scale, because, despite their 
seemingly humble preoccupations, 
they have kept in contact with the 
soil, 3 
Coming to the.composers of South 
America, he remarks that some of 
them feel the effect of the reaction. 
There are, of course, still “many who 
with their black count ce and 
their Aztec features put on a ‘white 
collar and manufacture European 
music. What a profound error! 
There was Coleridge-Taylor who 
dreamed of Franckian cycles and 
sang Hiawatha with a Germanic ro- 
manticism that is saddening. If only 
he had produced a Longfellowian ro- 
manticism, it wouldn't have been so 
bad! For the North American ot the 
central states, a music based upon the 
old customs of those states would be 
a ‘good discovery. How interesting to 
meet today the sensibility of a cen- 
tury ago! We have greater confidence 


in Henry T. Burleigh and Will Marion 


trike the balance bert and Sullivan opera at 


nat 


Mexico is .producing~an appreciable 
number of composers and critics, yet 
the writers upon music are singularly 
insensitive to the music of the soil. 
The indigenous music of Cubg and 
Santo Doruingo is rich. Neither Per- 
sia nor Arabia possess livelier colors 
nor more delicious inflections, nor 
more insinuating rhythnis and instru- 
mental timbres. A nrusician of genius 
unspoiled by a sophisticated education 
might create out of these something as 
rich and splendid as that produced by 
a Borodin or a Rimeky Korsakoff.” ~ 

For the Central American republics 
Sefior Salazar indicates a study of the 
indigenous instruments and a ‘close 
observation of the musical customs of 
the Indians. He mentions some new 
Chilean composers who have utilized 
the Araucanian themes, as weill as 
Peruvians who have not been slow to 
avail themselves of the mine of Incaic 
lore. Indeed, Spanish composers have 
used the “yaravies” of Quito; the pop 
ular wealth has been but scratched 
upon the surface. 


ENGLISH NOTES 


By special correspondent of The Christian 
Science Monitor 

LONDON, England—Scenes of en- 
thusiasm marked the opening of 
Rupert D’Oyly Carte’s season of Gil- 
the 
Princes’ Theater, London, on October 
3. Originally announced to last four 


72 5 
like Stockp-rt. For two seasons now 
an occasional orchestral concert has 


in| been included in the scheme of the 
concerts by way of testing the ap- 
r- proval of the public, which has been 
rm) proud of its vocal society and rather 
in- | Jealous of its reputation: It was feared 


that the tenacity and conservatism of 


an old choral organization would 


militate against any musical extension 
of its scope no matter how desirable 
in itself: but the fears were ground- 
less. A little skillful nianipulation by 
the conductor; the tactful introduction 
of a taking orchestral program; a few 
‘STumbles from the habitués and the 
thing was done. The Stockport pub- 
lic now revels in its new-found 
delights and the orchestral concerts 
are the most popular features of its 
activities. This year there are to be 
two concerts devoted to Wagner alone. 
The great change has been brought 
about by Dr. Keighley, to whom the 
society Owes much on many sides, for 
he has not only widened its musical 
outlook but _has proved and re- 
modeled it on the vocal side also. 
Never did the choir sing their glees 
and madrigals with greater freedom 
and precision than at the present time, 
and their gain in delicacy and finish 
is beyond question. Even the old and 
hesitating members who thought that 
a vocal union should restrict itself to 
part songs and the like, have been 
obliged to admit that there has been no 
neglect on the vocal side. The string 
quartet has also found due representa- 
tion in Dr. Keighley’s musical scheme, 
and Stockport has learned to appre- 
ciate the qualities of the Brodsky and 
the Catterall quartets. Altogether the 
musical developments of the Stockport 
Society are emblematic of the musical 
progress which is rapidly taking place 
in most of the English secondary 
towns. 


| PHILADELPHIA MUSIC 


Special to The Christian Science Monitor 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania—lIt 
was a great satisfaction to welcome to 
Philadelphia for the first time the 
Bach Choir of Bethlehem under the 
invigorating command of J. Fred 
Wolle. Of course, coming to the 
Academy of Music meant that the 


months, the advance hooking has been 


season will extend till April. The 
company is practically the same as 
that which appeared in the London 
revival of year before last. It in- 
cludes Helen Gilliland, Elsie Griffin, 
Elsie Coram, Catherine Ferguson, 
Bertha Lewis, Leo Sheffield, Sydney 
Granville, Darrell Fancourt, Gordon 
Cleather, Derek Oldham, Leo Darnton, 
and that inimitable original “Savoy- 
ard,“ Henry Lytton. Geoffrey Toye is 
once more at the conductor’s desk. 
repertuire is practically the same 
as for the previous revival, save.that 
“Ruddigore” and “Cox and Box” are to 
be added, thus giving a list of dates, 
productions and performances as fol- 
lows: October 3-15, The Gondoliers’”’; 
. October 17-22, “Trial by Jury” and 
“The Pirates of Penzance”; October 
24-November 12, Ruddigore“; Novem- 
ber 14-26, “Patience”: November 28- 
December 3, “Cox and Box” and “The 
Sorcerer”; December 5-17, “The Yeo- 
men of the Guard“; December 19-31, 
“The Mikado”; January 2-7, “Cox and 
Box” and “H. M. S. Pinafore”; Janu- 
ary 9-21, “Iolanthe”; January 23- 
February 4, “Princess Ida.“ There 
will also be a repertory season. 


’ 
* 


The Bradford musical season opened 
most appropriately with an orchestral 
concert by its own premier musical 
society. With a long record of 57 
years the Bradford subscription con- 
certs are still going strong and giving 
promise of vigorous activity in many 
different departments in the future. 
The right note of genuine enterprise 
was struck in this initial program of 
the new season. Three movements of 
Holst’s suite “The Planets” were per- 
formed, in addition to an overture of 
Berlioz and a symphony by Tschai- 
kowsky. Whatever may be thought of 
Holst’s work from the musical point 
of view it cannot be accused of dull- 
ness. Certainly the three movements 
of the suite heard at Bradford for the 
first time, “Mars,” “Saturn,” and “Ju- 
piter,“ made the audience wish to hear 
the other movements dedicated to 
Venus, Mercury, Uranus and Neptune. 
Music of this kind is necessarily in 
the main symbolical and descriptive, 
and, although a good deal of imagina- 
tion is requisite to the proper treat- 


[ment of such themes, they naturally 


do not call for profundity. The “Mars” 
section is appropriately tumultuous ' 
and martial in character, but the Sat- 
urn” is soft and mellow with the 
glow and fruition of experience and its 
themes fall with sweetness upon the 
ear. Jupiter“ is frolicsome and gay, 
but it is by no means lacking in melo- 
dic invention and variety of treatment, 
and concludes with a brilliantly effec- 
tive coda. In addition to the sub- 
scription concerts in the St. George's 
Hall, there are to be the usual cham- 
ber series in the Mechanic's Institute, 
the two series of choral concerts given 
respectively by the Bradford Festival 
Choral Society and the Bradford Old 
Choral Society, and the Saturday con- 
certs of the Bradford Permanent Or- 
chestra, conducted jointly by Mr. 
Julius Harrison and Mr. Julian Clit- 
ford. 


The opening concert of the Stockport 
Vocal Union was a marked success. 
Stockport, the most poputous of the 
Cheshire towns, is just on the fringe 
of Lancashire. It used to be content 
to get all its serious music in Man- 
chester, but of late it has shown a 
determination to launch out in an in- 
dependent way. True,Ats Vocal Union 
is a more or less Venerable choral 
society with 49 sessions to its credit, 
but it used to be content with madri- 
gals and part songs, whereas it now 
undertakes choral works like “The 
Dream of Gerontius” and “Acis and 
Galatea.” Instead of six concerts it 
now gives 12, and half of them are 
given with the help of an orchestra, 
which a few years ago would heve 


been a thing undreamed of in a town 


f ' singers had a certain initial constraint 
heavy that it is now likely that the and restraint to overcome in establish- 
| ing the high mood of their pilgrimage, 

the nature of their mission and their 


message. But the audience was re- 
ceptive, and eager to hear. The choir 
gave its very best. The program com- 
prised portions of the Mass in B minor, 
two orchestral numbers—the. Suite in 
C and the Second Brandenburg con- 
certo—and three chorals, in thé last 
of which the audience joined. 

The accompaniment was provided 
by a majority of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra players, with Thaddeus 
Rich as concertmaster. He played his 
obbligato beautifully for the delivery 
of the tenor solo, the “Benedictus,” 
by Nicholas Douty of Philadelphia. 
Mildred Faas, soprano, joined with 
the tenor for the duet, Domine Deus.“ 
The choir sang with exhilarating fer- 
vor the Gloria.“ “Qui Tollis,” “Cum 
Sanctu Spiritu,“ “Sanctus,” and Ho- 
sanna.” So dextrously deferential to 
one another were the voices of the 
eight divisions of the choir in their 
receding cadences, their interweav- 
ings, their accents and rhythmic 
stresses that without consulting the 
score it was all. but impossible to 
say when second sopranos took over 
a melodie continuity from the first, or 
the tenors succeedéd to the basses. 

Mr. Wolle, as always, gave his utter- 
most in dynamic impetus, in insight 
and ardor te the music. The audi- 
ence fully appreciated the worth of 
the remarkable leader, the exceptional 
quality of his choir. It is hoped that 
the choir will hereafter sing in Phila- 
delphia annually. For weeks before 
the event all seats were taken. 

The Rich-Kindler-Hammann Trio, 
a new. organization, had a creditable 
début, with Beethoven's trio, opus 1, 
No. 3; Rameau's trio concerto, No. 2; 
and BRachmaninoff's trio élégiaque, 
opus 9, in D minor, on the program. 
The members of the trio are Thaddeus 
Rich, violin; Hans Kindler, cello; 
Ellis Clark Hammann, piano. The last 
player kept down the lid of the piano 
and was like athird bowed instrument, 
‘till it was his turn to outsoar from 
the ensemble in solo passages. 

Richard Strauss came, played and 
conquered. He brought with. him 
Elizabeth Schumann, who seemed to 
some of us to sing with a great deal 
of sense and sound judgment, and 
sufe feeling for the inner meaning of 
a song, but in a voice that did not 
often find a quickened responsive 
sympathy. Jer method was applied 
to 15 songs, and the bes} effect was 
gained with the marvelous “Wiegen- 
lied.” The next most successful song 


seemed to be Freundliche Piscan,” 
though the famous “Traum durch die 


Dämmerung“ was in the list, and 


“Staendchen” was an extra. Bronis- 
law Huberman played the violin 
sonata,.and the facile Willem Willeke 
that for the! cello; and both artists 
played exceedingly well. But Strauss 
had the lid of the »iano raised, and 
overwhelmed the cello repeatedly. 
Otherwise, hroughout the evening he 
provided a piano support that Gabril-* 
owitsch himseif could scarcely. have 
bettered. The audience was- very 
large, and at all times enthasiastic. 

New South Wales State Conserva- 
torium Orchestra, now practically an 
Australasian music asset by reason 
of the public subscriptions in Australia 
and New Zealand which have guar- 
anteed its continuance for at least 
three years, celebrated its new lease 
of existence with.a concert in the Syd- 
ney Town Hall at which the orchestra 
gave the closing scene in “Rhinegold.” 
Other numbers were the “Murmurs of 
the Forest” from “Siegfried,” “The Ride 
of the Valkyries” and Wotan's Fare- 
well.” These Wagner items enabled 
the orchestra to show Its true strength 
and Mr. Henri Verbruggen was enthu- 
siastically applauded. Miss Strella Wil- 
son and Mr. Ralph Errolie sang. By the 
new arrangement the orchéstra will 
travel throughout Australasia. 
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tection of this work and of those who 


August, 1904, will be an excellent 
ne to begin. I should like to go 
ath with you,—possibly to Cuba,— 
ut as for California, I fear the ex- 
8 mag up and see us in August, 
1904! Your ever loving ' 
r “a W. J. 
Letters of William 
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_ | CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 


For the People Had 
a Mind to Work“ 


written for The Christian Science Monitor 


page 199 of “Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures,” by 


5 Mary Baker Eddy, we read, “The de- 
‘|yotion of thought to an honest 


achievement makes the achievement 


possible.“ In the study of Christian 


Science it is essential that the stu- 
dent should realize that success is 
never achieved without effort, and the 
desultory reading only of a portion of 


the textbook each day may not be suffi- 


cient to bring that practical know!l- 
edge of Truth which will enable the 
student to rise above the clatms of sin 


and sickness, or to help others to 


do 80. 

The book of Nehemiah contains an 
account of the rebuilding of the walls 
of Jerusalem by Nehemiah and his 
fellow workers. After describing the 
broken-down condition of the walls of 
the city of his fathers to the king he 
was serving, Nehemiah obtained per- 
mission to rebuild them, and the story 
is told of the steps taken for the pro- 


were taking part in it, from the 
attempts made to frustrate its com- 
pletion by those who did not wish to 
gee the walls of Jerusalem rebuilt. 
Nehemiah, however, relied on God, 
Principle, to guide and help him in 
his undertaking, and he was supported 
by eager and willing helpers, for we 
are told how “the people had a mind 
to work.” 

It is just the same in Christian Sci- 
ence—the student who has “a mind 
to work” or is keen and alert to take 
advantage of the many opportunities 
that are now available to help him to 
gain a practical knowledge of God as 
taught in the Christian Science text- 
book, “Science and Health with Key 
to the Scriptures,” by Mary Baker 
Eddy, is the one who will find that the 
rebuilding of his wall, whether it be 
a belief of.lack of health or supply, 
or a need for moral healing, will 
proceed ‘steadily and surely. He will 
prove that no outside influence will 
be able to prevent him from carry- 


ing on his studies, and in the full- 


ness of time he will awake to the 
fact that what at first seemed nothing 
but a heap of ruins and rubbish, has 
become, through his steadfast labor, a 
perfect and complete whole. All the 
rubbish and accumulation of wrong 
thoughts will be cleared away, and 
having. commenced the work of put- 
ting off the old man, the new man, or 
spiritual man will eventually be re- 
vealed in all his perfection. 

There are many opportunities pro- 
vided at the present time for the 
beginner to gain what help he needs 
in his study of Christian Science. 
The many Christian Science Reading 
Rooms, where all Mrs. Eddy’s works 
can be read, borrowed or purchased, 
Christian Science services, the various 
periodicals established by Mrs. Eddy 
for the guidance and help of the 
seeker after Truth, are all available 
to every one who wants to gain a bet- 
ter knowledge of God as taught in 
Christian Science. There are also, 
however, the Sanballats and Todiahs 
of today who seek to discourage and 
hinder anyone from obtaining the good 
that is to be found in these priceless 
boons to humanity. Very often the 
Sanballat of today argues that one has 
not sufficient time to do the neces- 
Sary reading and study, or that other 
work is more important’ and must 
eome first, so that the burden must 
continue to be patiently borne and the 
student must not expect to get rid of 
it. Then Tobiah may also say that in 
any case, the work that is done: is 
only feeble and frail, and is not strong 
enough to be of any use in the daily 
battle with error, and so on. 

It is only necessary to, read a little 
further in the book of Nehemiah to 
see that he, at least, was able to see 
the true nature of similar suggestions, 
and to refuse to admit them into his 
thinking, or to be guided by them at 


all.. His unswerving faith in divine 


Principle, and his unceasing devotion 
to his work, was sufficient to protect 
him and those who worked with him, 
until at last they had the joy of see- 
ing their task accomplished, and the 
work was revealed to Nehemiah’s ene- 
mies and acknowledged by them as 
the work of God. 

And so it is always with those who 
turn whole-heartedly and earnestly to 
Christian Science. Error may try its 
hardest to prevent the fruits of one's 
work being manifested, gnd to destroy 
it, but as each suppositional sugges- 
tion is met and conquered in the right 
way, the work progresses steadily, 
and in the process, more and more 
spiritual understanding is gained with 
which to meet every fresh attempt 
of error to discourage and dishearten. 
Even when, as in Nehemiah's case, 
error assumes such subtle forms as to 
attempt to compromise and to appear 
to be favorably disposed and to wish 
to help in the work, the experiences 
that have been worked through will 


and insincerity of these evil sug- 
gestions, and therefore, a man is 
always protected in proportion to 
the faithfulness of his work. 

In “Miscellaneous Writings,” Mrs. 
Eddy says, “There is no excellence 
without labor; and the time to work, 
ig now. Only by persistent, unremit- 
ting, straightforward toil; by turning 
neither to the right nor to the left, 
seeking no other pursuit or pleasure 


can you win and wear the crown of 
the faithful.” (Page 340.) In this 
gtraightforward toil, however, there is 
no hardship, for it will de found that 
every bit of time and labor expended 
on the study of Christian Science 


| will reward the worker manyfold in | 


We 


1 


be sufficient to show the hollowness | 


than that which cometh from God, | 


the increasing knowledge and under- 
standing of God, which brings with it 
a peace that passeth all understanding 
and leaves no room for self-pity or 
discontent at what may seem to some 
people arduous and unremitting toil. 


ough understanding of mathematics 


without applying himself assiduously 


would be foolish enough to blame the 
rules of mathematics if, through not 
having carefully studied them, the 
student is unable to work out the cor- 
rect answer. But the effort to gain 
a practical knowledge of Christian 
Science through the study of its text- 
book is not exhausting, for Mrs. Eddy 
Says on page 426 of Science and 
Health, “The struggle for Truth makes 
one strong instead of weak, resting in- 
stead of wearying one,” and the stu- 
dent who has become exhausted and 
weary. of studying the wisdom of the 
world will find all his weariness and 
unrest fade away when he becomes 
even slightly acquainted with God, 
Principle, as he can do in making 
himself familiar with the teaching of 
Christian Science as given to hu- 
manity by Mrs. Eddy. 


Bud’s Return From’ 
School 


It was worth a year of separation to 
see her come in at the docr, rosy from 
the frosty air, with sparkling eyes and 
the old, sweet, rippling laugh, not— 
outside at least—an atom different 
from the girl who had gone away... . 

It was the daft days of her first 
coming over again; but this time she 
saw with older eyes,—and, besides, 
the novelty of the little Scottish town 
was ended. Wantor Wullx's bell, 
pealing far beyond the burgh bounds 
.. gave her at once a crystal notion 
of the smallness of the place, not only 
in its bounds of stone and mortar, 
but in its interests, as compared with 
the city, where a thousand bells, can- 
orous on the Sabbath, failed, it was 
said, to reach the ears of more than 
a fragment of the people. The bell, 
and John Taggart’s band on ‘Hog- 
manay, and the little shops with win- 
dows falling back already on timid 
appeals, and the grey tenements 
pierced by narrow entries, and the 
douce and decent humdrum folk,—she 
saw them with a more exacting 
vision, and Ailie laughed to hear them 
all summed up as quaint.“ 

„J wondered when you would reach 
‘quaint,’” said Auntie Ailie; it was 
due some time ago, but this is a house 
where you never hear the word. Had 
you remained at the Pige—at the 
Misses Duff’s Seminary Miss Amelia 
would have had you sewing it on 
samplers, if samplers any longer were 
the fashion.” ° 

“Ig it not a nice word, ‘quaint’?” 
asked Bud, who, in four months among 
critics less tolerant (and perhaps less 
wise) than the Dyces, had been com- 
pelled to rid herself of more trans- 
atlantic terms and phrases. 

„There's nothing wrong with 
‘quaint,’ my dear,” said Miss Ailie; it 
moves in the most exclusive circles: 
if 1 noticed it particularly, it is be- 
cause it is the indication of a certain 
state of mind, and tells me where you 
stand in your education more clearly 
than your first quarterly report. I 
came home from school with ‘quaint’ 
myself. . ‘Quaint,’ Bud, is the shib- 
boleth of boarding-school culture: 
when vou can use the word in the 
proper place, with a sense of superi- 
ority to the thing so designated, you 
are practically a lady and the polish 
is taking on.” : 

“They all say it in our school,” ex- 


No one would expect to gain a thor- 


man period. 
to the study of its rules, and no one: 


than me—than I. ... 


plained Bud apologstically; at least, 
all except The Mackintosh,—I couldn't 
think of her saying it. somehow.” 
“Who's the kintosh?” asked 
Allie. 
“Why! was there no Mackintosh in 
your time?” exclaimed Bud. “I thought 


she went away back to the—to the Ro- 


“A New England Vista, frei 


lady in the land, and 
a-week to teach us dancing and de- 
portment. She’s taught them to mostly 


all the nobility and gentry of Scot- 


land; she taught Lady Anne and all 
her brothers when they were in St. 
Andrews.” 

“I never heard of her,“ said Ailie; 
“she must  be-—-be—be decidedly 
quaint.” ' 

She's so quaint you'd think she'd 
be kept in a corner cupboard. 
She's a little wee mite, not any bigger 
She's got the 
loveliest fluffy hair—like Mrs. Moly- 
neux’s* Aunt Tabitha’s Persian cat; 
cheeks like an apple,...and when 


she walks across a room she glides 


like this, so you’d think she was a 
cutter yacht—” 

Bud sailed across the parlor to rep- 
resent the movement of The -Mackin- 
tosh with an action that made her 
aunties laugh, and the dog gave one 
short yelp of disapproval. 

“That was the way that Grandma 
Buntain walked,—it used to be con- 
sidered most genteel,” said Bell. “They 
trained girls up to do it with a back- 
board and a book on fhe top of the 
head; but it was out before my time; 
we just walked any way in Barbara 


She's the funniest old 
comes twice | 


me! 


Mushet’s Seminary, where the main 
things were tambouring and the Cate- 
chism.” 

“Miss Mackintosh is a real lady,” 
Bud went on. “She’s got genuine old 
ancestors. They owned a Highland 
place called Kaims, and the lawyers 
have almost lawyered it a“ awa’ she 
says, so now she’s simply got to help 
make a living teaching dancing and 
deportment . . Miss Mackintosh says 


pal branches for a well-bred young 
lady in these low days of clingy frocks 
and socialism; but the Principal she 
just smiles and gives us another big 
block of English history. Miss Mackin- 
tosh doesn’t let on, but I know she sim- 
ply can’t stand English héstory, for she 
tells us, spells between quadrilles,that 
there hasn’t been any history any- 
where since the Union of the Parlia- 
ments, except the Rebellion of 1745. 
But she doesn’t call it a rebellion. She 
calls it ‘yon affair.’ She's Scotch! 
tell you, Auntie Bell, you'd love to 
meet her! I sit, and sit, and look at 
her—like a cat.“ 

“Indeed I would like to see the 
creature!” exclaimed Miss Bell. “She 
must be an original! I’m sometimes 
just a trifle tired of the same old folk | 
about me here,—I know them all sO, 
weill, and all they’d like to do or say. 
that's there nothing new or startling 
to be expected from them.“ 

“Would you like to see her?” said 
Bud quickly; “then—then, some day 
I'll tell her, and I'll bet she’ll come. 
She drésses queer—like a lady in the 
‘School for Scandal,’ and wears long 
mittens like Miss Minto... . 

“She says she’s the last of the real 
Mackintoshes,—that all the rest you 
see on Edinburgh signboards are only | 
incomers or poor de-generate cadets; 
and I guess the way she says it, be- 
ing a de-generate cadet Mackintosh 
must be the meanest thing under the 
cope and canopy. Heaps of those old 
ancestors of hers went out in the days 
of the clans, fighting for any royalty 
that happened along. She's got all 
their hair in lockets, and makes out 
that when they disappeared Scotland 
got a pretty hard knock. I said to 
her once the same as Aunt Allie says 
to you, Aunt Bell, ‘English and Scots, 


up the hill, the moon suddenly shone 


I .s’pose we're all Gca's people, and its 
a terribly open little island to be quar- 
relling in, seeing all the Continent can 
hear us quite plain, but she didn't 
like it. She said it was easy seen 
I didn't understand the dear old High- 
land mountains where her great, great, 


derly the grapes and tall corn-ears 


glistened and nodded! and the trees 
stretched out their friendly arms, and 
the scent of every humblest herb was 
like a word of love. The waves, also, 
at that moment put on @silvery gleam, 
and looked most soft and regretful. 


grandfather, Big John of the Axe, 
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could collect five hundred fighting- | 


men if he wagged a fiery cross at 
them. 
she said 
blood in me; and when I 


aboaminable English!” ‘Why, you've 
never seen them, Miss Mackintosh,’ 
said—for I knew she'd never had a 
foot outside Scotland. ‘No’ said she, 
quite sharp, ‘and I don’t want to; for 
they might be nice enough, and then 
I wad be bound to like them.’ ’’—*"“The 
Daft Days,” Neil Munro. 


Margaret Fuller in 
Rhode Island 


Margaret Fuller includes this 
description of the region about New- 
port, Rhode Island, in à letter of hers 
written in 1841: 

“Here are no deep forests, no stern 
mountains, nor narrow, sacred val- 
leys; but the little white farmhouse 
looks down from its gentle slope on 
the boundless sea, and beneath the 
moon, beyond the glistening corn- 
fields, is heard the endless surge. All 
around the house is most gentle and 
friendly, with many common flowers, 


‘I have Big John’s blood in | 
. ‘I've Big John's 
think of | 
things. I hate the very name o' thae 
rays. 


That was a real voice from nature.“ 


‘rounds himself with antiquities: 


Three Justifications 
for Antiques 


A person who fills a drawing-room 
with chairs, tables, and ornaments, 
dating from the reign of Queen Anne, 
cannot say that he does so because he 
wishes it to look like a room of that 
date: for if this were his desire he 
would have to furnish it with objects 
which appeared to be newly made. In 
fact, to produce the desired effect 
everything in the room, with very few. 
exceptions would have to be a replica: 
To sit in this room full of antidues in a 
frock coat would be as bad a breach 
ot good taste as the placing of a 
Victorian chandelier in an Elizabethan 
panqueting-hall. To furnish the room 
with genuine antiquities because they 
are old and therefore interesting would 
be to carry the museum spirit into 
daily life with its attending responsi- 
bilities, and would involve all manner 
of incongruities and inconsistencies; 
while to furnish in this manner de- 
cause antiques were valuable would 
be merely vulgar. There are, thus, 
only three justifications that I can see 
for the action of the man who ** 
— 
must do so because they are examples 
‘of good workmanship, because they 
are beautiful, or because they are 
endeared to him by family usage. 
These, of course, are full and com- 
plete justifications; and the value of 
| his attitude should be felt in the im- 
petus which it gives to conseientious 
modern work. There are pgriods in 
history at which certain art8, crafts, 
or industries reached an extremely 
‘high level of excellence; and nothing 
can be more valuable to modern work- 
men than famitiarity with these 
periods. Well-made replicas have a 
value that is overlooked only by the 
inartistic. Nor must it be forgotten 


that modern objects of modern design 
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Woodland Gay With 
Autumn Color 


The air was briskly cool, the 
sky serenely blue, and the sun shown 
thout a cloud to interrupt its clear 
There had been frosts, but the 
crickets and grasshoppers still chirped 
and fiddied, though not with the full 
vigor of the late summer. 


For much of the distance the road 


was through woodland gay with au- 
tumn color. Some green leafage still 
lingered, but for the most part the 
tints were of yellow and red, varying 
from delicate creamy tones to vigorous 
browns’ and flaming scarlets. The 


wind was blowing and making faint, | 
mysterious music on its forest harp 


and here and there loosening a leaf 
and sending it rustling down into the 
undergrowth. At intervals along the 
streams were rude little sawmills, and 
in spite of the fact that the country 
has been long settled it retains some- 
thing of raw wildness.— Highways 
and Byways of New England,” Clifton 
Johnson. 


So Much Water 


that seem to have planted themsclves, 
and the domestic honeysuckle care-, 
fully trained over the little window. | 
Around are all the common farm- 
house sounds,—the poultry making a 
pleasant recitative between the carols 
of singing birds; even geese and tur- 
keys are not inharmonioug when 
modulated by the diapasons ‘of the 
beach. The orchard of very old apple 


th the ‘si ; ‘ trees, whose twisted forms tell of the 
‘they are the ‘sine qua non’ and prince a 


glorious winds that have here held | 
revelry, protects a little homely gar- 
den, such as gives to me an indescrib- 
able refreshmen’, where the undivided 
vegetable plots and flourishing young 
fruit-trees, mingling carelessly, seem 
as if man had dropt the seeds just 
where he wanted the plants, and they 
had sprung up at once. The family, 
too, look, at first glance, well-suited 
to the place,—homely, kindly, unop- 
pressed, of honest pride and mutual 
love, not unworthy to look out upon 
the far-shining sea. ; 

. . I am out in the open air all 
the time, except about two honrs in 
the early morning. And now the moon 
is fairly gone late in the evening. 
While she was here, we staid out, tog. 
Everything seems sweet here, sp 
homely, so kindly; the old people chat-| 
ting so contentedly, the young men 
and girls laughing together in the 
flelds . little children singing in 
the house and beneath the. berry- 
bushes. The never-ceasing break of 
the surf is a continual symphony, 
calming the spirits which this deli- 
cious air might else exalt too much. 
Everything on the beach becomes a 
picture 

“The sea is not always lovely and 
bounteous, though generally, since we 
have been here, she has beamed her 
bluest. The night of the full moon we 
staid out on the far rocks. The after- 
noon was fair; the sun set nobly, 


wrapped in a violet mantle, which he 
left to the moon, in parting. She not 


only rose red, lowering, and of impa- 
tient attitude, but kept hiding her 
head all the evening . as we came 


forth. It Was ten o’clock, and here 
every human sound is hushed, and 
lamps put out at that hour. How ten- 


the earth 
But what philosopher 


Eratosthenes was right; 
was a globe. 


ever imagined that it was so large! | 


Homer was right when he sang of the 
“mighty flood,” put he was thinking 
of the insignificant Mediterranean. 
What poet had imagination enough to 
picture the vastness of the 


had realized its extent. When the cara- 
vels of Columbus had 


brought home. 
uncom prehended. 


chor in the bay of San Lucar that a 
realization of the world of water be- 
gan to dawn. The Atlantic was as- 
tonishing enough in all conscience; | 
but the Pacific was overwhelming and 


dumbfounding.—Johm C. Van Dyke. 


Like a Smile Within the 
Heart | : 

‘A stretch of darkening water, | 
And mountains far away, 


And over the world the shadow 
Of half departing day— 


Save one soft cloud of coral, 
Aud a group of sun-kissed trees, 
And all of the rest a twilight 
Of minor symphonies. 


Yet, when the dusk shall deepen 
And fill the wells of space, 
The little cloud will linger 
As the sweetness of a face, 


And the sun-kissed trees be golden, 

Like a smile within the heart, 

As long as the world goes dreaming 

And dreams are the life of Art. 
—Frederick Oakes Sylvester. 


Cities and Solitude | 


The poet, in utter solitude remem- 
bering his spontaneous thoughts and 
recording them, is found to have re- 
corded that which men in “cities vast” | 
find true for them also.—Emerson. 


Pacific! | 
Many had surmised the truth, but none 


sailed and 
returned the wise ones of the Renais- 
sance were astonished by the story 
It seemed impossible | 
that there could be so much water. | 
And still the girth of the seas was 
It was only when 
Magellan’s Santa Vittoria had circum- | 
navigated the globe and dropped an- 


| will one day become antiquities; and 
it should be our desire to assist in the 
making of the period of our lifetime 
an age to which future generations 
| will look back for guidance and teach- 
ing. Even man can, in this manner, 
| be of use to a nation, if only by learn- 
ing to reject poor work whenever he 
comes upon it—work which he feels 
should not stand against the criticism 
of Time; and thus it may be said that 
| archeology, which directs him to the 
best work of the ancients, and sets 
him a standard and criterion, should 
be an essentiai part of his education.— 
“The Treasury of Ancient Egypt,” by 


A. E. P. B. Weigall. 


A House That's Small 


My walls outside must have some 


flowers, 
My walls within must have some 


books; 

A house that’s small; a garden large, 
| And in it leafy nooks. 

-—-William H. Davies. 
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2 eo salty 3 Smuts, saw its 


from the first; e Briand teiticed that 
m the tremendous 


8 demands Were er 
n nor the uncertainty o po 
ris, could be allowed to weigh against his 


the initial sessions; and now Mr. Lloyd 


Care doubtful, has ranged himself 

on Mr. Harding’s side and proclaims the 

„ is that, * M. 2 ha t 
10 fact is supposing Mr ing to have sen 
ch he did not, it is rapidly developing into an 

ap , if it may be called a „now is 

en speak well 'y it. So well that the President 


* apt to gain the momentum of an e 
from nothing it learns to expect every- 
ng. W. the President and his Secretary of State 
* . F aim is not disarmament for the world, which 
ably would not be even wise at the present moment, 
t an immediate limitation of armaments having as its 
| * e intention lete disarmament. And yet, as 
2 1 Davies insists, in an interview published in a 
t issue of this paper, A conference where great 
jons are necessary—decisions of worldwide impor- 
demands among its constituent members men of 
even men who are prepared to make decisions in 

t of public opinion.’ 
t exactly public opinion means, when you come 
U with the nations ‘of the world, it is difficult to 
ity iblic opinion everywhere is in favor of a limi- 
| f armaments, but the range of public opinion 
where is unfortunately limited by national fears. 
e po fits to its unstrategic frontiers, and demands, 
e Rhine was forbidden to it at Versailles, What 
——— other than a great standing army? Great 
— out upon all sides, and sees its food, its 


ri and its trade, everywhere carried in ships, 


. rance is there for these except a 
l fleet? The United States declares that the 
> shrinking y by day, and that there are 
in the Far East which, though they may 
r than a man’s hand today, may cover the 
al sk tomorrow. These are the fears of nations, 
person who has had any experience of inter- 
— must be aware that it is fear of their 
which is the driving force of much national 
There are other forces at work, of course, land- 
75 greed of trade, racial antipathies, but these are 
U st vient to feat. It is fear that piles up the 
itary r budgets, and increases the taxation of the world. 
on — © great war, itself a product of fear, lasted four 
„and though three years have passed since the arm- 
, the nations engaged in that war have not yet 
seeded in completing the terms of their peace. Ger- 
my y is wrestling with the entente over the meaning of 
tions; France is carving out for herself a separatist 
2 yd Asia Minor; whilst Greece and Turkey are en- 
in open war. In other words, for seven years 
e has lived in a turmoil, a turmoil by no means yet 
brought to an end, a turmoil which would probably never 
have e if Germany had not possessed a fighting 
— nine with which she believed she could impose her 
a her opponents, and if she had not viewed with 
ala a the j increasing armaments of these opponents. It 
Ww ein the knowledge that the Russian strategic 
| ‘upon the frontiers would be completed in about 
f two years, and that, as a result, the enormous 
ar armies would be able to mobilize with terribly 
rapidity, that induced the German War Office, 
n Moltke has explained, to push the Kaiser over the 
ne, and to make it impossible for him to retreat. 
55 When all these facts are taken into consideration, the 
mor tance of Mr. Harding's proposal can be easily 
It is not necessary to go into the more essen- 
: 22 of the Far Eastern question to see 
for war, so far from staving off war 
u 00 accelerate war, But in any case, competition 
1a ments is financial matiness of the worst descrip- 
wn For a quarter of a century the United Kingdom 
va: as bu ding a navy on the basis of a two-power standard, 
* Ae ra qua of a century Germany was-endeavoring 
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| naval inferiority to the United Kingdom. 
e of that period the proportions were just about 
ö started. As the United Kingdom answered 
the ships laid down in the German dockyards, 
—— was that the military budget of each 
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on ee while their naval strength maintained its 


portions, Precisely the same thing was hap- 
pon land. Year after year France was engaged 
e to produce an army equal to that of Germany, 
y much the same thing happened as happened in 
2 between Germany and the United Kin 


vear 1914. rs where they 
They could still have gone to 

shed to, but their losses would have 
say nothing of the amount of their 


at, then, that the taxpayer 
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. restive as he listens to the “a of the War 
“Office, and the War Office, knowing this, invariably 
ends by falling back upon the argument of the fat boy in 
Mr. Wardle’s garden. “I wants to make your flesh 
creep,” it lugubriously insists, and ge produces the 
irrefutable argument of its neighbor’ s military estimates. 


Attack on Trade Boards i in Britain 


THE concerted attack being made in Great Britain, 
through a certain section of the press and otherwise, on 
the trade boards, seeking to bring about their total aboli- 
tion, demands the most careful attention. Those who 
would seek to discern the true course in bringing about 
an adjustment of industry to peace-time conditions must 
be alert to preserve the middle way bétween the demands 
of employer and employee. Nowhere is this watch ful- 
ness more necessary than in the case of the unskilled and 
poorly paid trades. It was for the protection of the work- 
ers in these trades that trade boards were first established, 
in 1909. Action was taken by the government in conse- 
quence of revelations which followed the strike of 
the women Workers in the chain-making and hollow-ware 
trades of Cradley Heath, in the Midlands. Inquiries were 
instituted which led to the revelation of shameful condi-. 
tions in many other trades, and a plan for trade boards, 
having power to fix a minimum wage in these industries, 
was formulated in the Trade Boards Act of that year. 

At first, the government proceeded slowly. The plan 
was regarded as an experiment, and it was at least four 
years before results were considered sufficiently well 
defined to warrant any wide extension of the scheme. In 
1913, however, largely as the result of the inquiry made 
by the Whitley committee, the trade board’s plan was 
extended to cover practically all industries which were 
considered not sufficiently organized te adopt the Whitley 
plan for joint industrial councils of employers and 
employed. Then came the war, and, during the war, 
for all practical purposes, the scheme was shelved. Labor 
was everywhere in demand and wages were high. Shortly 
after the signing of the armistice, however, the need for 
the rehabilitation and extension of the plan became ap- 
parent. A committee appointed to inquire into the mat- 
ter ‘reported strongly in favor af extension, but in the 
face of a growing opposition to the boards this report was 
ignored, and now the question has been referred, once 


again, to a committee of inquiry, under the presidency 


of Lord Cave. 
It is, apparently, with a view to influencing the de- 
cisions of this committee that the present attack has been 


‘launched. The principal objection to the boards, as at 


present set forth, is that in times of trade depression they 
cause unemployment by preventing the engagement of 
workers at lower wages. Such a charge will not, of 
course, bear examination for a moment. If wages are 


really too high, the remedy lies in an appeal to the boards 


for revision, and not in the abolition of the boards them- 
selves. The balance sheets of the companies. foremost in 
the campaign for abolition cannot exactly be said to sup- 
port the claim of these companies that they are being 
compelled to pay a wage which pelle ruin to the 
industry.“ 

There is, moreover, a very strong opposition amongst 
the better class of employers against anything in the 
nature of abolition, largely for the very significant reason 
that they would have to meet the competition of sweated 
labor of be themselves obliged to pay wages which out- 
raged their sense of justice. The trade boards may stand 
in need of amendment, but no one who views the matter 
disinterestedly can ever, it may be ventured, come to the 
conclusion that they ought to be abolished. / 


A South American Federation 


Tuat a federation of South American republics is 
being spoken of is a sign of the general present interest 
in international cooperation. Such a federation would 
be difficult, of course, under the auspices of Spain, as 
was at first proposed, because there might be a vigorous 
reluctance on the part of all concerned to take a step 
that would even seem like a reversion to old colonial 
conditions. Vet some form of agreement between all 
of the South American republics must naturally develop. 
It is interesting that Uruguay, which Lord Bryce speaks 
of as nearest to an actual democracy in South America, 
should be thought of as a leader in the solution of inter- 
national problems in other parts of the continent. Real 
agreement between nations must aid immensely in the 
development of true démocracy within each nation. This, 
of course, is true even in South America, where so many 
of the citizens of ‘each nation have been ignorant of 
public affairs. 

Boundary disputes; such as that between Chile and 
Peru about the provinces of Tacna and Arica, may-arguse 
an immense amount of discussion which may lead to 
no satisfactory solution. The fact is that the border lands 
of nearly every nation have much in common with the 
adjoining territory of the next nation. In the United 
States it has often been thought that parts of such states 
as Idaho and Texas might well be given separate state- 
hood or attached to neighboring States. Yet if this were 
done, or if the sovereignty of some province in South 
America were transferred, new problems would inevitably 
arise. The better solution is usually an agreement be- 
tween the various states, rather than a change of sov- 
ereignty. Boundaries in South America will cease to be 
problems, as they are ceasing to be problems in the United 
States, in proportion as the common interests of the vari- 
ous republics are understood and seeming points of vari- 
ance are subordinated. 

Discussion of the possibility of the South American 
federation is sure to arouse enthusiasm, especially now 
at a time when the nations of the world are seeing more 
and more the need for some basis of cooperation. 
Changes in the map of the world have been rapid during 
the last few years. It takes only a little imagination, 
then, to conceive that South America may soon be more 
truly a unit than it has seemed possible ‘for it to be in 
the past. The basis of government is being studied 
throughout the world more fully than ever before. Books 
are being written which analyze carefully the nature and 
progress of democracy, and students in the colleges are 
considering the whole idea of democratic cooperation in 


detail. In South America, as elsewhere, this study is 
occupying the attention of those who are training them- 
selves for political careers. As students consider the 
points of view of other nations than their own, and as 
men in public office visit other nations, as Dr. Buero, 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay, is doing 
now, the way of reconciling different points of view is 
sure to be found, and federations of the most practicable 
kind will develop, for in every nation there is the real 
demand ‘for agreement and peace in place of disagree- 
ment. The South American republics have the oppor- 
tunity now to show the rest of the world how, as demo- 
cracy develops, international unity can be achieved. 


Canada’s Grain Inquiry Decision 


Tux decision which has just been handed down by 
the Manitoba Court of Appeal in regard to the Canadian 
grain trade is one of first importance, both from a na- 
tional and an international point of view. Under this 
decision the commission appointed by the government, 
last spring, is declared to have been validly appointed, and 
the inquiry which was suspended, on an injunction 
granted by the lower courts, early last summer, will be 
resumed. Several valuable months, it is true, have been 
lost, but the general clearing up of the whole situation, 
which must result from the Appeal Court’s decision, will 
probably more than compensate for this disadvantage. 
The situation, as it obtains at present, is soon outlined. 
Shortly after fhe commission had settled down to work 
last May, the United Grain Growers Company, an organ- 
ization of operative farmers, appealed to the courts for 
an injunction against the commission on the ground that 
its appointment was invalid. The United Grain Growers 
Company sought, amongst other things, to restrain the 
commission from questioning either the company or its 


employees, and when the matter came before the courts, a 


temporary injunction was granted immediately: and ren- 
dered permanent shortly afterward. The government 
promptly appealed against this decision, with the result 
just recorded. 

The validity of the commission’s appointment, 
and of its activities, is now placed beyond doubt. 
Considering the matters into which the commission 
was ordered to inquire under seven heads, Mr. Jus- 
tice Dennistoun, one of the justices delivering judg- 
ment, shows that all of these come within those specific 
matters of legislation assigned to the Dominion Govern- 
ment under the British North America Act. Thus, he 
finds that the grading and weighing of grain come under 
weights and measures; that the handling of grain in and 
by the country elevators and from country points also 
comes under this heading; and that the grain exchanges 
and the financing of grain come under the head of 
banking,, all of, which activities are matters of federal 
jurisdiction. The handling of grain at terminals, and 
the operation of private and public elevators, which were 
amongst the most important questions for investigation 
by the commission, Mr. Justice Dennistoun holds to be 
matters affecting the interests of the public generally, 
and, therefore, federal matters. As to the lake ship- 
ments and shipments of grain to Atlantic and Pacific 
ports, these, the justice holds, have to do with naviga- 
tion and shipping, and are therefore purely Dominion 
matters. 

Discussing the question, shortly after the court's 
decision’ was announced, Mr. Arthur Meighen, the Cana- 
dian Prime Minister, declared that the evidence so far 
obtained by the commission had convinced him that “the 
grain business must be sifted to the bottom.” The 
~— court decision undoubtedly clears the way for 
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La ScALA THEATER in Milan, Italy, which reopens, if 
the present plans of the commission having its affairs in 
charge are carried out, with a representation of V erdi's 
“Falstaff,” has too long, for the good of international 
art, been closed. Nobody, certainly, will deny this, except 
possibly some one who thinks of opera jwholly from the 
standpoint of production, and who fancies that the renown 
of La Scala can pass to other houses, whether in Europe 
or America, the managers of which can keep perform- 
ances going on an expensive scale, regardless of the 
exigencies of war and reconstruction. For although in 
the United States, Argentina, and Brazil, to name three 
countries remote from Italy, certain musical establish- 
ments have done everything for the interpretation of 
the works of Rossini, Donizetti, Verdi, and Puccini that 
could be desired, nevertheless the cause of opera has 
languished because the doors of La Scala have been locked. 
No amount of subscription enthusiasm on the part of the 
public that supports opera at the Auditorium Theater in 
Chitago, at the Metropolitan Opera House in New York, 
at the Colon and Coliseo Theaters in Buenos Aires, or at 
the Opera House in Rio de Janeiro has made up for the 
inability of the Milanese to keep the curtain of their 
famous stage up. The evening throngs of Broadway, 
New York, and those of the Campo Santa Anna in Rio 
may enjoy the invitation of cheerfully-lighted portals 
whereon are displayed titles of master works of opera 


and the names of singers of the first rank, while passers- 


by in the Piazza della Scala in Milan look upon a dark 
and empty building. But the activity on one side of the 
world by no means counteracts the inactivity on the other. 
New York women may array themselves in colors of soft 
hue that harmonize with the red decoration of the Metro- 
politan Horseshoe, and Rio women may go to the Opera 
House clad in a new gown for each of the twenty nights 
of Mr. Mocchi’s season; and yet neither what they wear 
nor what they say matters much, as long as Milan women 
stay away from Lz Scala, buying no gown wherein to 
promenade the Ridotto and.no fan wherewith to fill the 
boxes with feathery palpitations. 

A French writer who has lately put forth a book 
trying to show that Europe is on the decline and that 
America is acquiring dominance, presents nothing but 
the economic side of the case. With an irony of which 
only a Frenchman, perhaps, is master, he omits mention 
of the artistic side entirely. So while he manages, no 
doubt, to give his own countrymen a scare, he can hardly 
succeed in causing people across the sea from him any- 
thing but chagrin. What Americans would like to hear, 


* 
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probably, is not that more soapsuds takes its origin annu- 
ally from a certain small region of the United States 
than from all the departments of France together, but 
that a Pennsylvanian or a Californian composer brought 
out an opera last winter which promises soon to equal 
in popularity Gounod’s Faust.“ 

Artistic dominance is not so readily attained. The 
lavish production and the unexceptionable interpretation 
that the Barber of Seville.“ L'Elisir d’Amore,” 
Traviata,“ and Tosca“ receive under the leadership of 
Mary Garden in Chicago or under that of Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza in New Vork, may be counted as merely an 
expression of the economic competence of two com- 
munities geographically well located. They may be re- 
garded, in fact, as the soapsuds of the case. What 
signifies is the presentation these works receive from the 
institution that has fostered opera for over one hundred 
and forty years and that is about to resume its routine, 
after a recess forced by the war, under the guidance of 
Arturo Toscanini. 

When La Scala first opened, in the winter of 1778, it 
was sustained by wealth which, to the people of the 
thirteen States of North America then striving for inde- 
pendence, would have seemed, had it been brought to their 
notice, fabulous. Today, organizations comparable with 
it in purpose and scope exist in two cities of the United 
States; a “drive” for a guaranty fund answers to 
keep one going, and the bare publication of a prospectus 
the other. The city of the Lombard Plains has 
indeed been outstripped in some ways by that on the Great 
Lakes and that at the mouth of the Hudson River. And 
still, as far as international music is concerned, it will be, 
beyond dispute, a happier thing if Verdi's Falstaff,“ 
Pizzetti’s Debora e Jaele,” Catalani’s La Wally.“ 
Wagner's Meistersinger, Dukas’ Ariane et Barbe 
Bleue“ and other works are given at La Scala indif- 
ferently, than if the whole Italian, German, and French 
repertory is sung at the Auditorium and the Metropolitan 
by the highest- priced of sopranos, tenors, and baritones. 

A happier thing it will be not only on broad artistic 
grounds, but on racial grounds as well, inasmuch as the 
prosperity of La Scala indicates how the Italian public 
feels toward the world. A critic of the Chicago Times, 
attending the Milan production of Aida“ in 1872, 
shrewdly observed that the return of political liberty and 
unity had brought to the Italians a reawakening of 
thought and genius. By contrast, another traveler in 
the fall of 1897 wrote: The famous La Scala Theater 
is closed permanently, for lack of financial support. Its 
glory and usefulness are over.“ Musical writers, assur- 
edly, need to include among their pursuits the study of 
national temperaments. 


Editorial Notes 


WIEN Colonel Henry Watterson was in New York 
City not long ago, and was asked by a newspaper writer 
what he thought about the future of journalism, he is 
said to have responded, “Journalism has no future. It 
has reached its limit. The public knows its tricks only 
too well.“ Rather a lugubrious statement of the case, 
from an editor of so long and varied experience as this 
famous Kentuckian! Still, that the public knows the 

“tricks” of journalism does not necessarily spell the end 
of everything for the profession. Perhaps general sophis- 
tication of that sort really indicates the actual beginning; 
in other words, that journalism is at last ready to start 
on the right way toward truth-telling without any tricks. 
And after all, Colonel Watterson himself seems to have 
had something of the sort in his thought. To the same 
reporter, a little later, he added, “A clear brain, a full 
mind, and an honest purpose are the essentials to good 
and useful writing, the only kind of writing that has any 


‘real value.“ 


— a ee — 


‘Ir The Pioneer of Toronto sees the matter correctly, 
Ontario, having discovered that prohibition cannot be 
made effective for one municipality while liquor is being 
legally sold in others near by, is now finding out that not 
even an entire province can make prohibition effective if 
other provinces are countenancing the selling of liquor. 
Ontario is thus apparently going through about the same 
experience with the liquor problem that William Jennings 
Brvan has confessed to. Mr. Bryan started out as a local 
optionist, and believed for some time that this policy could 
be expanded until eventually the whole country could be 
made dry. He subsequently found, just as Ontario is 
now-finding, that there are too many leaks in the local 
option dain. So Mr. Bryan jumped at once to the support 
of fedetal prohibition, convinced that the only way of 
making any part of the country absolutely free from the 
liquor menace was to make the whole of it free, once 
for all. Perhaps Ontario's experience will lead it to take 
a similar position for all Canada. 

How Sir Henry Lucy, as a bright young journalist 
with new ideas and plenty of pluck, cut the strings which 
bound the daily papers to the burden of twenty columns 
and more of parliamentary reports is being recalled in 
a dozen periodicals at the present time. Freed from those 
tedious reports, the papers blossomed into special “‘sketch- 
writing’ done to suit political taste. Sir Henry Lucy 
says that his desire was to invest the columns of his 
paper with some of the wit and brilliancy that nightly 
blazed in the House of Commons. Those who have 
followed in his footsteps but never reached his excellence 
have some excuse for lagging: behind. They are without 
the blaze of those mid-Victorians who inspired Toby 
N. 


THREE THOUSAND golden wattle trees facing the rising 
sun in the parklands of Adelaide, each tree a memorial 
of an Australian soldier, have strengthened the conviction 
of Sir Archibald Weigall, the Governor of South Aus- 
tralia, that Australians are a sentimental race, their 
greatest achievements having the driving power of sen- 
timent behind them. He recognizes also, with amusement, 
that immediate discomfort would follow the expression 
of this fact to the average citizen, who still believes firmly 
that he cherishes the sturdy antipathy of his forefathers 
to emotionalism. If Sir Archibald had read Dennis’ Aus- 
tralian „classic,“ The Sentimental Bloke.’ he would no 
doubt have received full confirmation of his suspicion, 


